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qeem@eag TLE committee appointed by the 
sy) «vestry of St. James’s, West- 
minster, to investigate the causes 
E, 4 (arising out of the sanitary condi- 
Mey) tion of the parish) of the dreadful 
outbreak of cholera in the districts of Golden- 
square and Berwick-street, which occurred in the 
qutumn of last year, have published their report, 
together with reports from Dr. Snow and the 
Rer. H. Whitehead.* I is arranged under 
four heads—I1st. History of the outbreak ; 2nd. 
Circumstances attending the outbreak ; 3rd. 
Hypotheses concerning it; and 4th. Recom- 
mendations of the committee to the parochial 
guthorities. The inquiries appear to have been 
made in the most careful manner, and we cannot 
allow the report to pass by without bringing it 
before our readers, and pointing out something of 
what it teaches, for general advantage. More than 
ayear has passed since that fearful visitation, but 
the scenes we witnessed in the district at the 
time come as freshly before us as if it had 
a occurred but yesterday,—closed shops, anxious 
woe-begone faces, and death everywhere. On 
the {nd of September, 127 persons died: and 
in the whole 700 persons were there carried off. 
n, In Broad-street, containing forty-nine houses, 
only twelve houses escaped without a death. 

Abounding in cesspools, ill-drained, and poorly 
supplied with water, the liability of the district 
to the inroads of the epidemic was evident, and 
we had ourselves long before drawn attention 
to this probability, and given sketches illustra- 
tive of its miserable condition. 

After referring briefly to the conditions affect- 
ing the metropolis generally, the committee 
proceed to search for some peculiar and local 
conditions which may help to explain why the 
mortality in their district was so dispro- 
portioned to that in’ the rest of the metro- 
polis, To the notion that the pest-field, 
wed in the time of the Great Plague as a 
cemetery, produced the attack, they rightly 
attach no importance. They show that streets 
and courts are so built as to impede ventilation : 
that “in calm weather the stagnation of the 
street atmosphere must be almost complete :” 
that parts of the district are densely over- 
crowded (in one of the smaller streets fifty-four 
persons were living in one house) : that cess- 
pools existed in large numbers, and that the 
drains and traps were of faulty construction. 
Of the escape of foul and noxious vapours, they 
hare no doubt, and to the existence of cow- 
sheds, grease-boiling houses, and slaughter- 
houses, they could not shut their eyes. “One 
urge establishment,” says the reporter, “drains 
into the short piece of sewer at the lower end 
of Marshall-street, near Silver-street. There 
8 00 surface drainage above, and the house- 
drainage must be insufficient to keep the sewer 

from obstruction. Direct evidence is on 
revord of the accumulation, during last August, 
of the blood, offal, and ordure of animals in the 
Short piece of this sewer, as far as its entrance 
into the Silver-street sewer, and even beyond 
point. The presence of such accumulations 
must hold up the house drainage as far as the 
‘omer of Broad-street. There is no gully-hole 
this part of the sewer, and no ventilator 
atthe top. It forms, therefore, a closed and 
bund retort, 200 feet long, its inclined 

floor being partly choked with animal matter 
and refuse (the most prone of all to dangerous 
Putridity), partly covered with the closet 
from oceupied houses, and empty only 


ee 
* Churchhill, New B.rlington-street. 
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at its upper end. Its beak dips down into 
Silver-street, into which the products of its 
distillation must slowly fall.” 

In this way of course, during the cholera 
outbreak, the local atmosphere might be seriously 


- |tainted; and they are disposed to think that 


probably no such other example exists through- 
out the metropolis, of large slaughtering-pre- 
mises draining into a short and closed sewer, with 
insufficient head-water to carry away the filth. 
Who knows, however, what horrors would be 
disclosed were a complete investigation made. 
As to the public water-supply, they attribute no 
influence to it in. increasing cholera, but they 
mention with proper emphasis, that “the con- 
dition of the water-butts and cisterns, as stated 
in the visitors’ inquiry lists, must have been 
exceedingly bad. ‘Particular instances the com- 
mittee forbear to mention; but enough was 
revealed to make them hope for the speedy 
abolition of the cistern and for the consumma- 
tion of the long-advocated plan of a constant 
supply. Often these butts and cisterns are 
without covers ; and, very frequently, owing to 
the smallness of the back yards, they are in 
close proximity to accumulations of dirt.” 

The state of the receptacles, and we will add, 
though the committee do not, the absence of 
any supply at all in places, drove many to the 
well-water of the district for drinking purposes. 
“I feel bound to say,” writes Mr. Whitehead, 
that, as far as Broad-street is concerned, there 
is this connection between defective sanitary 
arrangements and the cholera, that a house ill- 
regulated in other respects is but little likely to 
have its receptacles for the company’s water 
well attended to. Without pointing, as I could, 
to individual instances of sad and culpable 
neglect, I shall content myself with saying that 
I well know that many of the unfortunate 
deceased were literally driven to resort to the 
pump through mistrust of the cistern. A 
constant supply from the main, with total 
abolition of cisterns, is an imperative neces- 
sity.” 

And this brings us to the only distinct asser- 
tion with reference to the cause of thé visitation 
which the committee make, namely, that “the 
sudden, severe, and concentrated outbreak 
beginning on August 31st and lasting for the 
few early days of September, was in some 
manner attributable to. the use of the impure 
water of the well in Broad-street.” 

In this conclusion the committee find support 
from the gradually accumulating evidence col- 
lected in other localities, as to the important 
influence of contaminated water in increasing 
cholera, especially in the districts of the metro- 
polis lying south of the Thames, wherein, as 
stated by the Registrar-General,—“ the balance 
of mortality is heaviest in every district and in 
every week against the impure water, to an 
extent that leaves little room for doubt on the 
mind.” 

It was Dr. Snow who first showed that a 
relation existed between the Broad-street well 
and the cholera outbreak. Our readers may 
remember the exposition of his book which 
appeared in our pages, containing some of the 
evidence on which the assertion rested. The 
Rev. Henry Whitehead, entertaining at first 
adverse views, has ended his special investigation 
of Broad-street by a remarkable confirmation of 
Dr. Snow’s result. ‘‘ It isshown by Dr. Snow, 
Ist. That the outbreak, properly so called, was 
confined to the area about the Broad-street 
pump. 2nd. That sixty-one out of seventy- 
three persons who died during the first two 
days had been accustomed to drink the pump- 
water either constantly or occasionally. 3rd. 
That the water was used in various other ways, 
and might so-have been taken in cases where 
its use in the ordinary way could not be dis- 
tinctly traced. 4th. That in the Workhouse, 
where the well water was not used, only five 








deaths occurred, whereas fifty would have been 
a ratio proportionate to that of the neighbour- 
hood around. 5th. That in a factory employ- 
ing 200 people, where the water was drunk 
daily, eighteen people died. . 6th. ‘That seventy 
men, employed at the Brewery, in Broad-street, 
never drank the water, and escaped cholera. 
7th. That in a number of individual instances 
which were particularly investigated, the drink- 
ing of the water was followed by cholera: in 
one case, a lady living quite away from the 
district, who had the water sent out to her, 
died after drinking it : her niece also died under 
the same circumstances. 8th. That at any 
point decidedly nearer to another pump, the 
mortality from cholera, as a rule, ceased; and 
that, in an inquiry extending over forty-eight 
fatal attacks which took place nearer to another 
pump, many apparent exceptions were found to 
be cases of death in persons who really had a 
preference to the more distant Broad-street 
water. 9th. That in a particular street, con- 
taining fourteen houses, the only four which 
escaped without a death were those in which 
the Broad-street water was never drunk. 10th. 
That this water was employed for drinking pur- 
poses only, and was used cold; a statement 
which, we may so far anticipate as to say, is con- 
firmed by the experience of Mr. Whitehead, 
who met with but a single exception to this 
rule. From all these several facts Dr. Snow is 
of opinion that, although the early cases of 
cholera and the later cases were due to some 
other mode of diffusion, the outbreak between 
the 3lst August and the 10th September was 
attributable to the well-water as the medium of 
dissemination of the cholera poison. He be- 
lieves moreover that the well-water must have 
been not merely generally contaminated by cess- 
pool drainage, but specially with the evacuations 
of a cholera patient.” 

Without entering into the last part of Dr. 
Snow’s theory, which is of the utmost import- 
ance, and demands the most careful investiga- 
tion on the part of the medical profession, we 
would say that the evidence of connection be- 
tween the well-water and the loss of life seems 
so conclusive, as scarcely to admit a doubt; and 
the question that at once arises is, what was 
the position of the well and the condition of the 
water? On this point we have the report of a 
practical man, and well-known inhabitant of the 
parish, Mr. Jeht. York. 

What do we find? the well adjoins the vault 
of No. 40, Broad-street : through this vault 
proceeded the main drain of the house, con- 
structed on the old plan of a flat bottom, 
12 inches wide, with brick sides, about 12 inches 
high, and covered with old stone. There was a 
deposit of soil about 2 inches thick, in the 
drain, and on clearing this away, the whole was 
found to be in the condition of a sieve, through 
which the house-drainage must have percolated 
a considerable time. In the front area there 
was @ common open convenience, with a cess- 
pool 3 feet deep, intended for a trap, but mis- 
constructed, and fully charged with soil. “ Upon 
removing the soil, the brickwork of the cesspool 
was found to be in the same decayed condition 
as the drain, and which may be better compre- 
hended by stating that the bricks were easi:y 
lifted from their beds without any the least . 
force; so that any fluid cvuld readily pass 
through the work, or as was the case when first 
opened, over the top course of bricks of the 
trap into the earth, or made ground immediately 
under and adjoining the end wall eastward, this 
surface-drainage being caused by the accumula- 
tion of soil in, and the misconstruction of, the 
cesspool, which was intended to prevent effluvia 
and vermin coming into the house from the 
main sewer in the street, but which, in fact, it 
facilitated rather than prevented.” And its 
effect was to force the deleterious fluid-matter 


into the parish well adjoining, by preventing it 
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from running direct into the current of the 
house-drain, To place the matter beyond a 
doubt, Mr. York had two spaces of the brick 
steining, 2 feet square each, taken out, and the 
ground dug out between the cesspool and the 
well, when its black, saturated, and swampy 
condition, clearly demonstrated the fact. 

Without reference to the assertion that 
matter from a choleraic patient who early died 
in the house, thus found its way into the well, 
or to the theory which this would materially 
strengthen, we have here a state of things pre- 
judicial to health in the highest degree, and 
which, nevertheless, may be paralleled, we do 
not hesitate to say, in hundreds of places in the 
metropolis. Shall we not take warning from 
past events ? 

What has been done in the districts of which 
we have been speaking? At the time of the 
late attack, we expressed a fear that, notwith- 
standing large main sewers had been made 
through the streets, the houses were imperfectly 
drained, and that in many instances the cess- 
pools still remained, disguised by pans. This 
belief was contradicted in some quarters, but 
since then we have learnt with certainty that a 
very small proportion of the houses were properly 
joined to the sewer at the time of its formation. 
Even in Broad-street it would appear that little 
has since been done. Some of the inhabitants 
say—‘‘ Oh, there will be no cholera this year; 
and it is ten to one against it visiting us 
here when it does come.” Have people who 
reason in this way forgotten the frequent 
visitations of the disease to Newcastle-on- 
Tyne? In St. Anne’s-place, and St. Anne’s- 
court, the open cesspools are still to be seen; in 
the court, so far as we could learn, no change 
has been made; so that here, in spite of the late 
numerous deaths, we have all the materials for 
a fresh epidemic. 

Early in our inquiry we described the houses in 
and about New-square, Berwick-street, as being 
in a miserable condition, particularly the back 
parts. In some the water-butts were in deep cel- 
lars, close to the undrained cesspool. Some of 
the houses have been partially repaired, but the 
worst conditions remain. In a passage at the 
south-west corner, the house which was for- 
merly so ill supplied with water that the 
people at the little chandler’s shop had hit upon 
the ingenious device of smuggling in a supply 
from the pipe which passed through the place, 
is in a shocking state, the pavement broken : the 
drainage, we believe, isin the same condition as 
formerly, and this passes under two inhabited 
cellars, where daylight is barely visible. In 
this house, said a person living in it, nine per- 
sons died of cholera, that is, “they did not 
all die here; some were taken to the hospital, 
and never came back, but those, together with 
the deaths in the house, made nine.” 

While our assistant was making some notes in 
this place a few days ago, a fierce detachment 
of Irishmen rushed out, and accosted him. The 
leader, with many angry gesticulations and 
numerous oaths, said—‘T’ll have no writing 
down in my place—I’ll have no writing down 
in my place—not a divil amongst you shall 
write anything down here.” Reasoning with 
them was useless. The overcrowding appears 
to increase, and go where you will you hear 
complaints as to the difficulty of finding lodg- 
ings for “such as they.” This is partly the 
seoyet of the violence to which we have re- 
ferred; a shelter for the very poor in London 
has become so valuable, that they suspect us all 
of endeavouring to rob them of it. Some pro- 
vision must be made for them, and improve- 
ments effected for others. 

The Committee of Inquiry in the Report we 
have noticed recommend,—the building of model 
lodging-houses ; the abolishment of slaughter- 
houses, grease-boiling houses, and other noisome 
works,~from this and all other densely-inhabited 





districts ; the necessity of giving attention to 
the state of the sewers; that the surface-wells 
should be closed, stand-pipes being erected in 
lieu, and the propriety of sinking Artesian wells 
for the supply of the parish discussed; that 
cisterns should be abolished, and the method of 
constant supply introduced; that a medical 
inspector be appointed, and a code of sanitary 
instructions forthwith distributed. They omit, 
however, one of the most important steps re- 
quired, and that is, the immediate abandonment 
and clearing away of all cesspools—not the dis- 
guise of them, but their complete removal. In 
the cesspools we may find one of the strongest 
reasons why 26,000 persons die every year in our 
metropolis before their time. 

Just think over this, good reader. Zwenty- 
six thousand persons ! 





ROSE WINDOWS, ASSISI. 


THe accompanying sketches of two — 
rose windows are taken from the west facade of 
the duomo of Assisi: they light the north and 
south aisles. 

The church is dedicated to Saint Rufino, and 
is a very good specimen of Early Romanesque 
work, of a comparatively plain character. The 
three doors are more especially ornamented, the 
central one with mosaic (no longer existing) and 
sculptured foliage, having a marked Greek 
character, which runs round the arch, together 
with an attached circular shaft, curiously carved 
with quaint grotesque animals and figures. 

The jambs of the side doors have a series of 
circular hollows, filled in with rosettes, animals, 
crosses, the symbols of the Evangelists, &c.; 
and on each side, resting on the paving, are 
lions and winged animals of great size, project- 
ing tree eit: from the jambs. ‘The door 
openings are made square, and the semicircular 
space or tympanum over them is filled in with 
sculpture; in the centre door (which is con- 
siderably larger than the others) is represented 
the Almighty enthroned, a priest on the right 
side, and the Virgin and Child on the left: in 
the side doors are lions and peacocks drinking 
out of a vase. The windows are placed cen- 
trally over these doors, but are separated by an 
inns of detached shafts, having circular arches 
sg. from their caps, while their bases rest 
on a slightly projecting string course, profusely 
carved with quaint nondescript species of 
animals: under the string course, and sup- 

orting it, are a series of grotesque henle. 
uman and bestial. 

The lower portion of the fagade is remarkable 
from the kind of panelling introduced, which 
arises from Bolection mouldings (forming part 
of jambs and arch mould of doors), which divide 
the facade horizontally and vertically, carrie 
up we below the string course before described, 
and connected by small semicircular arches. 
The windows illustrated are about 8 feet 
4 inches in the clear in diameter, and the glass 
is fixed behind in the thickness of the wall. 
The central window is also circular, a sketch of 
which will be given on a future occasion. The 
stonework: is 4 inches thick; the open boss 
noe and the moulded ribs project to the 
plane of the wall face; the foliage and orna- 
mentation are very well executed and preserved, 
and the windows have a very good effect. There 
is no rough stone arch around the windows, the 
wall being of well-dressed plain-faced freestone, 
and the joints abut against the curve of the 
external enriched moulding. The care taken 
in their construction, from the weight of 
the superincumbent mass of walling and (for 
that period) a highly pitched gable above it 
considered with relation to the lightness of the 
stonework and the sep of the forms, shows 
great power and skill in the architects of that 
early period. The nave and aisles are of modern 
Roman work (inside), the apse alone on the 
exterior remaining as originally built, with the 
exception of two large windows, which have 
been inserted. To the north aisle is attached a 
high massive tower, the lower part of which has 
been built against: the upper part is of the 
usual Romanesque character, divided by — 








courses, slightly projected buttresses, connec 
with arches, corbel table, &c. The belfry has 


d| growth of modern German art 
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two windows on each side, with circular 

springing from cap of central column. ° Aboye 
it has been modernized. On each side of the 
windows are animals, very grotesquely carved, 
descending as it were down the walls, and pro. 
jecting very boldly from their face. The whole 
facade, indeed, is well worthy of examination, 
the doors being very original and curious, ang 
the windows beautiful and characteristic, 

8. B. Frirp, 








THE RECENT HISTORY OF 
ARCHITECTURE.* 
FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND GERMANY, 

Waist the spirit of Greek revivalism was 
growing in England, it appears to have declined 
in France. The architect who had chiefly 
followed that manner was dead, and though the 
Palladian school had its votaries, the works 
founded on the Roman manner were sufficient} 
important to stamp the character of the e 
Besides the works already alluded to ag 
commenced at the Louvre in 1805, and the 
arch of the Tuileries in 1806, we should not 
omit to mention the church of the Madeleine, 
which had been commenced, as to its present 
form, in 1804. The Madeleine was not com. 
pleted till 1836. Vignon, Huvé, and others, 
were the architects. The interior displays much 
originality. The exterior reproduces the archi- 
tecture of the Roman temple—having a peri- 
style of fifty-two Corinthian columns, eight at 
each end,—with this important difference, how- 
ever, that the columns are built up of such 
small stones, that we are reminded of the 
columns in brickwork, rather than of those 
of the more magnificent temples. The gi- 
gantic monument, the Arc de l’Etoile, as it 
exists, is less marked by Roman taste than 
is the elaborately-ornamented arch of the 
Tuileries. The Arc de l’Etoile also was com- 
menced in 1806, and, like the church, was com- 
pleted only in 1836. Chalgrin was the first 
architect ; Debret conducted the completion. 
It occupies an area of 144 feet by 70 feet, and 
reaches to 147 feet in height. Its one large 
arch is 46 feet wide and 98 feet in height ; and 
this is intersected by a transverse arch, 26 feet 
wide and 59 feet in height. 

In Germany, there is necessarily little to 
record during the time of the war, in actual 
execution of public works. The Brandenburgh 
Gate, which some claim as an adaptation, and 
others stigmatise as a copy, of the Propyliea, 
commenced in 1789, would seem to indicate a 
state of taste not dissimilar to that which was 
growing in England. But, in the tendency of 
popular views which it will be necessary for us 
to notice shortly, and in the gradual preparation 
which the minds of one or two architects of 
future celebrity were undergoing, the vigorous 
ad even then 
commenced. 

Returning to our own country, the regency, 
which began in 1811, was marked by the com- 
mencement of several important works besides 
Drury-lane Theatre, and even before the term 
nation of the war. In the year mentioned, 
Vauxhall Bridge, and one then called Strand 
(afterwards Waterloo) Bridge, were begun; and 
on the expiration of the Duke of Portland's 
lease of the Marylebone-fields, the Regent's 
Park was commenced, but it is remarked upon 
the course of the next year as not promising 
speedy completion. In 1812, designs for a new 

ustom-house by David Laing were considered, 
and approved of; and the new Bethlehem 
Hospitel, by James Lewis, was commen 
Amongst buildings completed, we find mention of 
Surgeon’s College, by Dance and Lewis, since en 
larged and otherwise somewhat modified by the 
present Sir Charles Barry. The next year, ! 813, 
in which died James Wyatt, is memorable in the 


se The new Custom-house was commen! 
on 


the old building. The money expended in lan 
and rh 41,7007. ; and the o 

estimate for foundations and superstructure was 
228,000/. The lowest tender for works, exclu- 
sive of foundations, was for 165,000/. Even 
these large amounts, however, were 
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* See p. 469, ante. 
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WINDOWS IN THE CHURCH OF SAN RUFINO, ASSISI. 





Tesult in the case of the works. | thought to be extraordinary precautions. Piles, 


of wharfs ; so that the ground | diameter; and were of beech, as a wood esteemed 





part of the bed of the Thames. | peculiarly durable under water. They were 
ect, therefore, observed what were! used green, with the bark on. Sleepers and! 


P ing, with spaces filled in with brickwork, 
‘ollowed ; and round the footings a tier of oak 
bond, 12 inches by 9 inches, “dovetailed, 
halved, and corked,” was laid, arches being then 
omitted. These particulars and others may be 
found in the architect’s publication of his 
works. The structure progressed during. the 
next few years, the old building being meanwhile 
destroyed by fire; and the new building was 
opened in 1817 with every appearance of 
stability. However, in 1825, the foundations 
failed, and the result was a most extensive 
underpinning, carried out under the direction of 
Sir Robert Smirke. The use of planking to 
foundations was far too common about the com- 
mencement of our century. There must have 
been some general misconception as to the 
liability of timber to decay in such situations. 
But we have found walls of about this date 
built even without footings ; and such cases are 
by no means uncommon about the neighbour- 
hood of Grosvenor-square. The reintroduction 
of concrete was a very great advantage ; and the 
principle adopted in the Houses of Parliament, 
m that respect affords a marked contrast to 
the practice of twenty to thirty years earlier. 
The exterior of Laing’s building presented a 
centre with arch-headed windows, whilst the 
wings displayed an order. Thus, though one 
part was not without good character as to 


| “breadth ”’—being indeed more satisfactory than 


what there is at present—the whole was rather 
discordant. In the present arrangement, the 
character of the wings is preserved—by a portico: 
ranging with the original order. In the year 
already named (1813), as we gather, Regent- 
street began to be built, pursuant to the Act of 
Parliament of the same year ; but we have failed 
to discover note of any important work completed 
till some years later. In the same year, one of 
the latest of the Palladian churches was com- 
menced, namely, Marylebone Church, by Mr. T. 
Hardwick. Having been originally designed for 
a chapel-of-ease, and subsequently altered ex- 
tensively when it was determined to make it 
the parish church, the architect was hardly 

laced in an advantageous position. It is, 

owever, a meritorious work. The figures 
at the top of the tower are well introduced. 
The interior arrangements are in striking 
contrast to those which are insisted upon 
in the present day: for example, there 
are two tiers of galleries.—The winter of the 
year 1813-14, we may remark, was that in which 
there was a fair on the Thames. 

In 1814, the allied sovereigns were in 
London, and there was a general thanks- 
giving for what was anticipated would be 
the permanent ratification of peace. Pro- 
jects of all kinds were discussed within the 
peaceful haven of Carlton House, and the Prus- 
sian monarch despatched to the architect Schin- 
kel, then rising into fame, a command to make 
designs for a grand cathedral, to commemorate 
the pacification of Europe. But the time for 
either commemorative or useful public works 
had hardly yet arrived, and with the exception 
of the commencement of Southwark Bridge, the 
enthusiasm of 1814 left little more than a 
“ pagoda” in St. James’s Park, and the rickety 
“‘ Chinese bridge,” of which the London world 
has lately heard something. During the year 
1815, however, there were some important under- 
takings. The Mint, on Tower-hill, by Sir 
Robert Smirke, was erected, and the London 
Institution, by the late W. McIntosh Brooks, 
was commenced in Finsbury-circus, which, was 
formed on the removal of old Bethlehem 
Hospital. In these buildings, the English version 
of pseudo-Greek architecture is seen fully esta- 
blished. The new Bethlehem Hospital was com- 

leted, having cost about 100,000/.; and a new 

ost-office was projected. The ays Hae is 
varied in character by the altered dome. e 
Burlington-arcade, we believe, belongs to the 
same 7 and should be instanced as an ex- 
ceptional effort in style, and one of some com- 
parative merit. The architect’s name we have 
not met with. Some alterations in the front of 
Burlington House at this date, may be men- 
tioned: they consisted in the raising the Vene- 
tian windows to the level of the others. The 
whole of the house, except the front and one or 
two rooms, was at the same date rebuilt. Sir 
John Soane’s manner at this date, is exemplified 
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by his tomb—to-which we have before referred. the only true expression of the scope and capa- 
he regards general projects for public works in bilities of the grand united art—architecture. 


1815, thi were beginnin 
when Basope was S otait ed b 
Buonaparte’s return from Elba. 


news of 
he battle of 


Waterloo at length effected the final pacifica- 


tion of Europe, and left free scope for the 
diviner arts of 1 
“ Divina Palladis arte edificant.” 

Without we could place side by side, the 
London of 1815 with the London of one 
out of some few years later, it would be 
difficult to realise how great was the change 
to be credited to the Peace. The grand 


thoroughfare of the Strand, narrow from) 
end to end,—the western portion and Charing- | 


cross of course unimproved; before Regent- 
street was practicable, the horrors of the middle 
passage of Swallow-street; the western en- 
trance of London at Hyde-park-corner adorned 
by a simple toll-gate ; Regent’s-park in embryo ; 


to settle a little, | 


‘de 


Haydon, who argued that nothing good had 
comet the taken to nourish the 


lamp of art, had grounds for his opinion, from 
the results im many cases where academies had 
been established. These institutions, which 


allas and of Peace. Then,— | wereeommon after the time of the Caracci, were 


copied in Germany. Just as the Accademia 

Ma Crusea preserves the purity of Tusean 
Italian; but with some cost, as the 
nervous life and originality derivable from 
foreign sources—(thought itself bemg fostered 
by copiousness as well as precision of language) 
—so the academies of art suc in re- 
pressing effort, unless where they provoked 
extravagance in opposition. Allegorical and 


mythological subjects, such as were common in 


Italy, were the staple for pictorial art,—except 
where any different influence might be derived 
from the other direction,—that is, from the 


architecture in Pall-mall unborn; Old London- : school of David. 


bridge mean and dangerous; City improvements | | 
wanting; Belgravia and ‘l'yburnia undreamt of ; the war, a few very young students dared to are impossible which can be 


and the navigation and commerce of London 
carried on with a mere tithe of its present 


At this juncture, some time before the end of 


question the teaching o: 


the Academy of 
Vienna. Devoting 


themselves to subjects of 


| from its surface.”* Fresco, 


a 
occupied in telling his beads. But before the 
date - — —— there had 4 
revival of the vehicle o inting to whi 
have referred, and which easel cost mc 
with the simplicity of treatment that was grow. 
ing into fashion. 

Such attributes of the art of painting agar 
mainly characteristic of the English school, are 
those to which the vehicle, oil, lends its 
readily. These were subordinate in the works 
of the section of German artists with which we 
are now concerned. Outline received the 
greatest share of their attention; chiaro-senr 
and colour were comparatively neglected. Jy 
freseo, the exigenees of the process are neces. 
sarily less favourable to the two last-named 
elements,—independent of the fact that masses of 
low half-light and deep shade have been seldom 
used successfully on large surfaces, and that 
they “are especially ill-adapted for fresco, op 
account of its to reflect light only 
again, has but a 
limited seale of colour, so that the varied effects 
uced in oj} 
painting. At the same time, it affords ample 
scope for the attainment of a grand style of 

surfaces— 


appliances ;—these would be a few of the itemsin the highest order, they believed in the possi-!art, in the decoration of for 
e account. Here let us pause to examine what bility of an inspiration by the very dignity of a! which it is —— fitted by its freedom 


was the preparation that had been making subject. ‘They therefore did not seek even | from the reflection, 
‘such advantage as they might have acquired a serious disadvantage to the distinctness of the 
| Saliject ; whilst its very restrictions seem {o 


elsewhere for the great works which followed 


It. is remarkable in how few years, countries 
which had been apparently prostrated, began to 
refer a claim to position in the world of art. 
Reibihecture, indeed, had necessarily more obsta- 


than other branches of art, and in th : 
© absense Ae pai fl and Italian, Overbeck, Vogel, and others re- 


that Schinkel had returned from Italy, 1805, 

he Prussians were defeated in the battle of Jena, 

and Berlin was opened to the conqueror ; so that, 

though the great architect soon extended his 

reputation, little demand could be made upon 
his talents till the year 1814, or later. 

In Germany, during a long course of years, 
little had been effected in architecture by native 
talent. Great at one time in medieval art; 
giving to Italy, as it would seem, a style of 
architecture, and the practice of oil-painting ; 
Germany, during the period of the chief influ- 
ence of the Cinque Cento school, presented in 
architecture a reflection of the styles of the 
neighbouring countries—generally + setae the 
hands of Italian and French architects. 


mozzi on the cathedral at Salzburg. Andrea 


Pozzo was architect of several churches at) 


Vienna, and died there. Amongst French archi- 
tects, Blondel, towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century, was much employed; and from 


that time, French fashions prevailed. Mr. Gwilt | 
. remarks* that “it is a curious fact, that at |‘ 
“the period when Germany was borrowing | nad in ] r 

'where about this time, it was that Sulpice 
| Boisserée, after a period of great neglect of the 


architects” from France and Italy, “ Englan 
could boast of architects whose fame still 
resounds throngh Europe.” It is true, that Mr. 
Gwilt has omitted to allow for the particular 
influence of the order of Jesuits, in some of the 
instances to which he refers. However, this 
had not been always the siate of art in Ger- 
many. To the Romanesque churches, it is 
only necessary to allude. The Gothic style was 
invented probably in Germany, and that it 
reached northern Italy from this «direction, 
appears probable from the names of German 
architects. Such was the reputation of the 
Germans at one time, that architects of Cologne 
were engaged to build the cathedral at Burgos, 
in Spain. The employment of Germans on the 
original plan of Milan Cathedral, has been 
lately questioned : still, there were Gothie build- 
ings in Italy by German architects in the thir- 
teenth century. But we are approaching to a 
glorious e for the German race. This 
@ommenced with a revival of the o!d Teutonic 
spirit; and sought expression through the 
medium of all the arts, though chiefly through 
the art of painting. In a view of the listory of 
architecture, we have thought fit to look at the 
rogress of painting during one period, in 
ce. It is even more necessary now, not to 
disregard the latter art. For, with the Ger- 
mans, the several branches of art have been 
once more brought into alliance, as parts of 
that compreliensive field of effort, wherein is 





* “ Elements of Architectural Criticisxn.” 





Carlo | 
Fontana had been employed at Fulda and Vienna; 
Guarini on the church at Prague; and Scam- | 





from academic precept; whilst it seems that 
they did not correct the teaching of the models 
they chose, by that close observation of nature 


‘which characterizes the corresponding English 


school. To the early masters, however, German 


sorted. To oppose the error that prevailed, 
they proposed to establish a revival of the cha- 
racteristies of the predecessors of Raffaelle. 
Their expulsion from the Academy was the con- 
sequence. Overbeck resorted to Rome, where 
shortly afterwards were found Cornelius, 
Schadow, and Veit. These men became the 
founders of the modern German schools of 
ainting—those of Munich and Diisseldorf. 
The latter is that which is to be viewed as the 
chief school of o#/ painting. {[t was otherwise 
remarkable for its minute and too reproductive 
imitation of nature. Schadow eventually be- 
came director of the Diisseldorf academy ; 
Vogel, of that of Dresden; and Veit, of the 
Stadel Institution at Frankfort. Meanwhile, 
the revival had commenced of that vehicle for 
pictorial art—fresco,—which most concerns us 
as architects. 

Overbeck, Cornelius, and the others reached 
Rome when about twenty years of age. They 
applied themselves to their art with extraor- 
dinary e ._ The simplicity and piety which 
ine found in the early masters, became reflected 

their works, and indeed in their lives. Some- 


Cathedral of Col , undertook those eareful 
drawings of the building which were subse- 
quently published, and of which important 
use was made in the restoration. The 
brothers Boisserée were devoted to medixval 
art. The Boisserée collection of German and 
Italian masters was formed; a public taste for 
early art grew up, and was fostered by Goethe, 
the Schiegels, and the Uterati of the time. 
The cireumstances inducing the change referred 
to, corresponded very much with those which 
are within recollection in our own country—for 
which, indeed, we may already have found 
parallels in the course of our . A cor- 
rective to an ry ae state of art had becom 
n ; and in applying this, an i 

caigsee cee Solem ee" Sie Mange 
allegory was exchanged for character marked 
by simplicity and earnestness, but in which the 
stiffness of treatment was not more closely 
allied to nature; whilst for mythology was sub- 
stituted rather, religious mysticism. These 
peculiarities, however, coupled with the novelty, 
were sufficient to secure for the works great 
attention. Eventually, in 1814, Overbeck, and 
ten others who belonged to the Lutheran 
Church, consummated their adherence to their 
tenets in art, by becoming Roman Catholics. 
One who saw them at the Café Greco from 
time ~ time in ae ron hiiennas to us 
as a pale ascetic, wit : air,—keeping 
himself apart from the throng, and aly 


ch im such eases becomes 


romote, whilst they demand, the Fron . 
tilde attention to the expression of the ihe 
and to the drawing. The course of the Germans 
was thus directed to that branch of art which 
in their hands, through the medium of fresco 
and encaustic painting, eventually contributed 
so much to modern German _ architecture. 
Cornelius, like Michelangelo before him, avoided 
oil-painting altogether. The first commissions 
for works in fresco were given, it is said, b 
M. Bartholdi, the Prussian consul at Rome. 
saloon was painted for him in 1809, by Cornelius, 
Overbeck, and Veit. Canova, the most worthy 
exemplifier of the value of classical models, was 
also amongst the early patrons of the school of 
German fresco painters. 








THE BAR GATE, SOUTHAMPTON, 
TOWN DEFENCES. 


THe room over the Bar Gate, at the north- 
ern entrance of Soutbampton, having been found 
too small for the increasing population of the 
town, the idea occurred to the mayor, 
Andrews, that it was capable of enlargement, 
and the council approving of his suggestion, the 
task was confided te me in 1852, of carryimg 
the improvement into effect. In its then state 
it could be seen from the exterior that the old 
Norman gate had been enlarged in the four- 
teenth century, by the addition of a seml- 
octagon, fitting on to the two round towers of 
the old fortress, in its northern face. In the 
interior, at some subs date, an oblong 
room had been partitioned off in the old portion 
of the structure te form a town-hall, and 
small room obtained for the use of the magis- 
trates in the fourteenth ' atin.“ 
removing the partitions put. u orm 
iene, was found that the architect who 
made the additions in the fourteenth cnet 
had left the Norman structure complete, and 
was thus enabled to make accurate drawings ° 
its original state. The south side of the build- 
ing could easily be restored : at present it stands 


covered with cement, and in the 0 § 
goutar'» Goitis of taety since. The mv 
ions of the windows. are 


jambs 
gone, but the ja 
remain, and the inner arched heads wero i 
vered when the lath and plaster improvemel 
was removed. i 
The style of the Norman Bar Gate shows! 
age been erected late in the twelfth agi 
e style of the addition points to the la 
part of the fourteenth century. Between these 
two periods the greater portion of the a 
in this country were erected. They owed theit 
eel 





©“ It may at first appear that all pictures reflect light from theif 
mere surface, but this is not. strictiy spe-king. the case ya 
great charm of oil-painting is its power to reflect light from 
internal surface, throngh superposed substances more of of 
dia, hanous.—Sir ©. L. Mastiake on “Styles in Fist 
Painjing suited to the Decoration of Public hangryen 
keport of the Commissioners on the Fine Arts; Appe 


t To be conticued. 
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vweation chiedly to the development of the feudal 
jon ¢ o the development of the feu 
system, by whieh a people jot split up into 
snall communities and little sovereignties, by 
gbich general nationality became extinct, and 
entral government all but impossible. During 
the continuance of this system there was a 
gonstant succession of small fightings between 
rival barons, or lords and vassals, with occa- 
sional variations when municipal bodies in their 
fortified towns set at defiance some over rapa- 
ejous patron in the neighbourhood. 

When the feudal system fell into me foreign 
wars commenced—no longer between lord and 
vassal, but nation against nation, government 

inst government. Isolated castles and small 
fortified towns then became useless; the art of 
fortification was greatly improved and exercised 
on a far more gigantic scale. 

The study of the military monuments of the 
middle ages possesses an interest beyond the 
mere gratification of curiosity. It serves to 
illustrate the page of history, it gives an insight 
into the customs of our ancestors, and shows us 
the origin of many of our own peculiarities, 
habits, and opinions. 

The Normans were the conquering race, the 
Saxons the conquered: the latter, therefore, 
were permitted to rear and name while alive the 
domestic animals of the country, but these when 
dead cig | went to the Norman’s table, and 
the swine became pore, the sheep mouton, and 
the oxen boeuf. . In like manner, thougn Saxon 
workmen were the real builders of the fortified 


each detail of the work show them to all time 
to have been for the victors’ use. But these 
buildings show more than this; they point back 
to the time when Norman and Saxon had each 
4 common master, for although the Norman 
style can be distinguished by its greater refine- 


nent from the Saxon, both arose from the! 


efforts of each to imitate the work of the 
Romans. In military architeeture especiall 
the Romans were the masters, Norman an 
Saxon each but pupils; we must, therefore, 
expect to find our cities and castles in the middle 
fortified on Roman principles. This is 
particularly the case with Southampton, which 
exemplifies the favourite method of the Romans 
of choosing sites for their fortified camps or 
aties on ground sloping up from the shore or 
nver side. The sides thus protected being the 
strongest, it became necessary to strengthen 
the works facing the open country, by diggi 
outer ditches to keep the enemy from aise 
roach to the walls. In those days it was 
only by the sap, undermining, the battering- 
tam, or some other mechanical contrivance, all 
a nearer approach to be of any use, 
that a fortification could be injured. 
the passive resistance of the mass was the 
thief thing relied on. An extended front was'a 
vantage, a castle being more easily defended 
a town, and a small city than a great one. 
The advantage was so much on the side of the 
that a small but determined garrison 
e all but invincible. It was necessary to 
each tower in succession, and if these, and 
the town itself, were taken, the garrison could 
ttlire into the castle, and from that into the yet 
t donjon within the castle enclosure. 
20 secure the chance of assistance from without 
Mm such an emergency, the castle was placed 
lose to the outer boundary of some part of the 
Walls, In Southampton its position was admir- 
jchosen on the western side, on a mound 
stood in what is now Lansdown-place. 
The Romans had brought to great perfection 
4 variety of cotiplionted machines, both for 
K and defence: after their departure the 
= of making and applying these appears to 
ve been in great measure lost. — the 
our countrymen a to have reco- 
Yered the knowledge of sear al ihe old Roman 
nilitary mechanism. The fruits of this know- 
ledge, “their own experience, and the lessons 
taught by their adversaries, may be seen by the 
pProvements made snbsequent to the —_ 
Fastern _ wars in the means of defence. hen 
chen eie8ers learned to bring formidable ma- 
thei close up to the walls, and to protect 
.-, Men in trenches covered with slo ing 
timbers, the old flanking towers did not affo 
of the nt protection; and from the embrasures 
old parapets, in a line with the walls, no 


missiles or weapons could be discharged at an 
enemy close to the base without leaning out 
through the loops, with the chance of an arrow 


passing through the body in the operation. As! 


a remedy to this evil, machicolated parapets 
were invented, by which, the upper wall of 
defence being carried out from the main wall 
on corhelles, a series of openings right over the 
foot of the walls were left, through which stones 
or melted lead could be dropped, or arrows shot 
with impunity to the archer. As the space left 
for the purpose in question was only alternate 
with the solid work over the corbelles, an im- 
provement was devised by building up a series 
of piers from the ground, arching them above, 
and building the parapet over, leaving a con- 
tinuous opening vertical to the base of the main 
wall, through which stones and missiles, ad 
libitum, could be poured down on the unlucky 
besiegers who might venture to sap or mine. 

In the addition made to the Bar Gate in the 
fourteenth century, the former mode of building 
machicolations is exemplified, and an example 
of the latter mode may be seen in the arcaded 
machicolations added during the fifteenth cen- 
tury, in front of the old walls along the western 
shore-road. 

The invention of gunpowder introduced new 
principles in military engineering. 1t became 
tlie great object to compel the besiegers to 
scatter their fire, and extend their line of attack. 
The power of sending missiles from a safe dis- 


tance gave such advantages to the besiegers, 
towns and castles, the style and the names of | 


that it soon became an axiom, “that a place) 


'Hopkinson, on London Hill, Roxeth. The 
foundations are being dug out for a mansion 
on the estate of the late Dean of Peterborough. 

Oxford.—The new mess and reading-rooms, 
which are being fitted up, contiguous to the new 
Museum of the University, for the accommoda- 
tion of the men employed on the works, will, 
we understand, be formaliy opened on 23rd inst. 
by the Vice-Chancellor and University authori- 
ties, after which the men will be r d witha 
substantial vag The cost of fitting up and 
maintaining the mess-room and reading-room 
will be borne by the University authorities and 
the contractors of the works now in progress. 
| Uttoxeter —The old schools in Bradley-street 
having been found too small and inconvenient, 
the trustees procured plans, &c. for entirely 
new schools, with enlargement of master’s 
residence, which they submitted to the Couneil 
|of Education. ‘ihe Privy Couneil, approving of 
the plans, made a grant in aid of same, as also 
have several educational societies. There are 
now two school-rooms, one for boys and the 
other for girls, each 53 feet by 18 feet, with a 
_class-room, 21 feet 6 inches by 12 feet. The 
reater part of the teacher’s residence remains. 

‘he building is of red brick, with stone 
‘dressings, Late Tudor; the roofs high pitched, 
open timbered, and stained. ‘The floors are 
boarded, the chimney-pieces of stone, and the 
roofs slated. The we a was Mr. Fradgley, 
,of Uttoxeter, and the builder Mr, Wm. Evans, 
of Ellastone. 

Wedwesfield.—On Tuesday, in week before last, 


attacked is a place taken.” One of the chief the foundation-stone of new national schools was 
reasons, however, why this saying was so near laid here by Lord Calthorpe. The schools are 
the truth was, that in devismg the means of being erected on a piece of ground near the 
attack, the engineers, having no precedents parish church, from the designs of Mr. E. Banks, 
before their eyes to pest their inventive of Wolverhampton, Mr.G.Spilsbury, of the same 
powers, resorted to trenches, earthworks, and’ place, being the builder. e building consists 
gabions, to defend themselves, from the fire of of a boys’ school fronting to the south, 51 feet 
the fortress; but the old system of fortification, | 3 inches by 18 feet ; at right angles to which is 
which was established on other principles, was the girls’ school, 48 feet 3 inches long, and 
too stubborn to bend to the wi requirements | 10 feet wide. The two rooms are separated or 
of a defence by cannon. Military engineers united by sliding-doors. A class-room, 18 feet 
could not shake from their minds the influence by 14 feet, is provided for each sex, that belong- 
of such centuries of existing precedents, and ing to the girls being also used as a committee- 
the consequence has been, that they have obsti- | Foom. The walls will be 12 feet high to the 
nately adhered to a defective system, from | spring of the roof, which will be plastered over 
which it will take all the disasters of Sebastopol | the rafters about two-thirds the height, the 
to sever them. Joun Escort. | principals being stained, and at that height 











PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Lowestoft.—The sum of 300 guineas, we 
hear, was recently subscribed for a statue of 
the late Duke of Wellington, at a dinner at the 
Royal Hotel, Lowestoft, at which the Duke of 
Wellington (while visiting here), Sir S. M. Peto, 
Sir S. Bignold, the Mayor of Norwich, and 
other gentlemen connected with the projected 
railway and the new buildings at Kirtley, were 
present. The statue is to be erected in front of 
the new terrace at Kirtley, which will be called 
the Wellington Terrace and esplanade, and is to 
be united with the present Esplanade. 

Norwich—The new free library building is 
making satisfactory progress, and will be roofed 
in, in a few days. The new workhouse ques- 
tion still remains tn statu quo. F 

Ipswich.—The corporation of Ipswich have 
contracted for raising the new cattle-market 
site selected in the marshes to the required 
level : the contractors, Messrs. Fisk and Cooper, 
are now under covenant to raise and drain the 
site for 1,025/. i 

Ware. —In the little town of Ware, in 
Hertfordshire, two is. malting-houses have 
been erected in ten weeks. The buildings are 
each 185 feet long, 40 feet wide, and three 
floors high. The brickwork was completed in 
five weeks. Upwards of 3,000 yards of com- 

osition floors were required. Gas has been 
aid on. Messrs. Coker and Oakes are the con- 
tractors. 

Harrow.—The Elizabethan villa designed by 
Messrs. Habershon, on the Harrow-park estate, 
says a Harrow paper, is nearly completed. 





A mansion is bemg erected for Mr. A. Lang, 

near the site where the old Amphitheatre was, 

from which the public and masters of the 

school beheld the annual competition for the 

silver arrow. A large mansion is also bei 

erected by the Misses Capen, on their estate 
a, 


at Sudbury; and a v designed by Mr. 


ceiled, apertures being left for ventilation in 
the cavity between the roof and ceiling, and b 
openings in the gables. On the east side, whic 

'is the principal elevation, there is a bay window 
lighting the committee-room, and above the 
able a bell-turret rises to the height of 40 feet. 

e building is to be of red brick, with stone 
dressings to the doorways, windows, quoins, &c. 
Play-grounds are provided for each sex, with 
| other conveniences, including lavatories, and a 

house for the master will be attached on the 
west side. All the floors will be boarded. The 
whole cost will be about 1,400/. 

Dudley.— At a recent meeting of the Board 
of Poor-law Guardians for Dudley, a letter from 
Mr. Nicholls, architect, was read, which stated 
that by the 10th of this month the plans of the 
new workhouse would be ready for the inspec- 
tion of builders, and that he would be obhged 
by a meeting of the Building Committee bemg 
called, to e for the advertising of a notice 
to builders, inviting them to send m pee 
for contracts for the execution of the work. 
Tuesday, the 9th, was named as the day on 
which the meeting of the Building Committee 
should be held. 

Warminster.—A site has at last been procured 
for the erection of an “ Atheneum” in this 
town, The sum of 1,300/. is the ga out- 
lay.——The Corn-market House (Mr. Wyatt’s) 
is nearly completed. ‘ 

Nantwich.—A public meeting was held here. 
lately, to consider the project of erecting a 
Town-hall. Mr. J. Tollemache, M.P. has.offered 
the donation of an eligible piece of land. it 
was unanimously resolved to accept Mr. Tolle- 
mache’s offer with thanks. The chairman stated 
that several subscriptions had been already 





promised. 4 

Frome Selwood.—The opening of John the 
Baptist’s new infant-sehool took on Satur- 
day before last. In the evening the w ple 
were regaled. The architect was Mr. dy, 
and the builder, Mr, Brown. 
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Torquay.—By the exertions of the Rev. R. 
Rolfe, an Infant National School has been 
erected in the populous new district of Boston- 
fields here. The school, which is built from the 
designs of Mr. Edward Appleton, architect, is 
Italian in character, constructed of the native 
limestone with red brick and red sandstone 
dressings, the whole pointed with black mortar. 
The roof, which is open, the timbers stained, 
and tied with wrought-iron rods, is covered 
with red Italian tiles; projecting va Bae 
the eaves, and surmounted with a lantern finished 
with a gilt cross. The work throughout is 
simple. The windows are double lights, divided 
with brick mullions. 

Milford.—A new National School for the 
Established Church is about to be erected in 
this town. The site fixed upon is in the Back- 
street, near the Tabernacle School-room. Like 
the Hubberston National School, its erection 
will be under the superintendence of Mr. W. H. 
Lindsey, architect. 

Castle-hall.—The architect just named is at 
present engaged with some extensive works 
now in progress at Castle-hall, the seat of 
Colonel the Hon. Fulke Greville. The new 
front is supported with lofty columns, and has 
wings. On the south side is a small tower, and 
on the north, one about 90 feet high, nearly 
finished, in which will be sculptured figures 
emblematical of the four winds. Beneath the 
northern tower is the principal entrance. At 
the base of the structure preparation is makin 
for a raised ornamental terrace, and beneat 
that a gravel terrace, with, still lower, another, 
and the whole gradually sloping to a fish-pond. 

Cumyoy (Monmouthshire).— The committee 
appointed to superintend the erection of schools 
here have fixed upon a site. The school-house 
and residence for master (on the National School 
ore are to be built from the design of 

r. J, H. Evins, architect, Abergavenny. 

Castle Cary.—The new Market-house here was 
opened on Tuesday, in week before last, and cele- 
brated bya public dinner. The Market-house 
was built by a joint-stock company. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Penrose. The building consists, on 
the ground-floor, of a pitched market-house for 
corn and cheese, with shambles behind for meat, 
bacon, &c. Over the main building is a Mezza- 
nine floor, forming a store for corn, and by 
its side is a ge gers Above these, ap- 
proached by a winding stair, is the assembly- 
room, 52 feet long, 21 feet wide, and 21 
feet high, with oriel window, open-timbered 
roof, and music ery: adjoining is a re- 
freshment-room. ‘The centre of the build- 
ing is surmounted by a turret. The building is 
Gothic, of the end of fourteenth century. The 
chief effect is given by the pointed relievi 
arches within which the entresol is placed. 
The general forms have arisen out of the peculiar 
nature of the ground and the levels. The build- 
ing has been erected of Castle Cary stone and 
blue lias, dressed with Doulting stone, by 
Mr. M. Davis, of L ort, who has recently 
restored the church of Castle Cary. The cost, 
we hear, will be about 2,300/. 

Tarbert—Mr. Miller is the: contractor with 
the board of works for the new pier at Tarbert, 
for 10,3007. 

Bardwell.—New schools were opened here on 
Saturday, in week before last. They are in the 
Tudor style of architecture, and have been erected 
from designs by Mr. Thos. Farrow. They com- 
ee boys’, girls’, and infant schools, and a 

welling-house for master and mistress. They 
are built of black flint, with Caen stone dress- 
ings, and the entrance in front is surmounted 
by a bell-turret. Sir Henry Blake gave an acre 
of land to the parish to build the schools upon, 
and the cost of erection was defrayed by the 
Rev. A. P. vagy Bar rector, in accordance 
with the wish of his deceased mother, Mrs. 
Dunlap, of Bardwell. 

Manchester—The extensive premises for the 
new ee ene in rie serra 
are progressing, the ment story being com- 
pleted, while the ground-floor is baie eivonned 
state. The design for the new building was 
made by the late Mr. J. E. Gregan, architect. 
It is expected that the institution will be com- 

eted by Midsummer, 1856. The cost of the 

jailding and its interior fittings will not be less 
than 22,0007. It is to be opened with an exhi- 





bition.—TIn the Levenshulme suburb of the 
city a committee was formed in December, 
1853, with a view to promote the building of a 
church, schools, and Tig One-half of 
the school has been built. ~The room affords 
space for 300 persons. The site of the schools 
consists of an acre of ground, given by Mr. 
C. C. Worsley, of Platt, Rusholme. A sum of 
456, was raised in the neighbourhood, and the 
committee of council on education awarded 
4947. towards the estimated cost (1,150/.) of 
completing the schools and master’s house. 
The building committee require a further sum 
of 200/. to meet a debt of 70/. upon the portion 
already built, and additional outlay essential 
according to the plan. The school is in the 
form of the letter T, the girls’ room being the 
top, and the boys’ the upright part of the letter, 
and the whole will hold about 600 persons. 

Edinburgh—The drainage committee of the 
city police commission having recommended the 
board to accept the estimate of Mr. John 
Alexander for completing the drains in Nicol- 
son-street and neighbourhood, which had been 
left unfinished by the original contractors, the 
estimate, which amounted to 5,895/. with 6s. 
additional per cubic yard for excavating rock, 
has been accepted. . é 








MODEL DWELLINGS, DUDLEY. 


Some time in October, 1853, a movement 
was commenced in Dudley to promote the 
improvement of the dwellings of the industrious 
classes, which ended in the formation ‘of a 
Brauch of the London Society. We are pleased 
to hear that our observations on this head 
influenced the promoters in Dudley. 

The capital of the Branch is 10,000/. about 
3,000/. of which are paid up. With this encou- 
ragement the committee purchased a plot of 
land of upwards of 10,500 yards, including 
mines and minerals, and bounded on two sides 
by roads. Upon this a quadrangle is planned 
for distinct blocks of family dwellings, havin 
in the centre baths, lanndries, washhouses, an 
bakery. Detached from this is to be an infant 
school, for the safe keeping of those poor 
children who would be otherwise left alone 
while their parents are at work. The quad- 
rangle is about 240 feet by 120 feet in the 
clear. A large gas-lamp, with reflectors, will 
light the whole of the quadrangle. Including 
5002. from Lord Ward, the committee have 
sufficient in hand to pay for the land,. and to 
liquidate the builder’s contract. A new clause 
in the charter will enable the committee to 
declare a dividend of 5 per cent. which will 
tend to strengthen the hands of the promoters 
in this good work. 

Each house comprises three distinct bed- 
rooms, living-room, kitchen, pantry, water- 
closet, coal-cellar, and back and front lobbies. 

The living-room will have Nicholson’s patent 
kitchen-range, with a smaller one in the scul- 
lery. A copious supply of water is laid on 
through gutta-percha tubing to the sink, which 
has a plate-rack over, and cupboard beneath 
for pots, &c. The cisterns are of slate, and 
Jennings’s water waste-preventers, india-rubber 
tube-cocks, &c. are used throughout. Besides 
a commodious pantry, having a settle for beer, 
&c. there are two cupboards in living-room, 
with place for books. <A press for clothes is 
arranged in bed-room, over portions of the land- 
ing. The coals are under the stairs, sunk twosteps 
and arched: provision is made for two tons, it 
being a comparatively cheap article in the 
“black country.” 

Instead of ‘ wood-bricks” the architect has 
adopted “Round’s patent” for the jambs of 
doorways, having a plug inserted in the brick 
itself, dovetail-wise, and secured with cement. 
The architect intended using hollow bricks, but 
was prevented by the dispute between the 
a, and the disinclination of the local 

rick-yards to undertake the contract. In the 
bedrooms will be grates and chimney-pieces in 
one piece, to which a valve will be attached to 
prevent the admission of cold air to the smoke- 
tube. The front chambers have the ordinary 
breast, which forms a feature in the elevation. 
The water-closet on landing is fitted with 
Guest’s self-acting apparatus, together with a 
pottery hand-basin and drain, to which water is 





conveyed by gutta-percha tubing. From {hj 
tap the chambers 2 be supplied with weet 

e smoke from the flues in the honses 
(excepting small .front room) will be conveyed 
by 9-inch tubes to a 12-inch central sha 
formed of socket-jointed tubes, with the neces. 
sary junctions, placed in the centre of a shaft 
2 feet 3 inches wide, thus leaving a space on 
either side for a vitiated air-chamber. The 
plan adopted by the Metropolitan Association 
of having distinct air-chambers and smoke-flues 
answers well, we are told, but takes up a consi. 
derable space, besides adding greatly to the 
expense. 

t was this which induced Mr. Wiggington, 
the architect, to try and obviate what he cop. 
sidered a difficulty and drawback, by the plan 
which he has carried out at Dudley, saving 
thereby some pounds in each building. The 
heat imparted to the air-chamber from the 
smoke will create a current able to draw off 
any impure air which would otherwise accumu. 
late in the rooms, and sufficient heat will he 
retained at night (from the universal practice of 
“raking” the fires) to cause an equal velocity, 
when, in fact, the means of ventilation are more 
required than in the daytime. 

ach room will be ventilated by a valve and 
tube communicating with the air-chamber, the 
valve being placed in the ceiling of the bed- 
rooms, and in the chimney-breast of the ground- 
floor apartments. 

The work is being executed by Mr. Nelson, 
contractor, of Wolverhampton. 


REFERENCES. 
A—Living-room. HHH—Bedrooms, 
B—Kitchen. J—Landings. 
D—Coals. K—Pottery-basins. 
F—Smoke-flue. L—Air-chamber, 
G—Water-closet. | M—Press over Landing. 








LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE meetings of this society were resumed on the 
3rd inst. when Mr. John Hay, president, read an 
inaugural address. He observed that, notwithstand- 
ing the great struggle which was going on between 
the nations, the public mind was not distracted from 
those pursuits which ennobled and elevated the human 
mind. The arts and sciences were being studied with 
renewed vigour, and there was scarcely a town or 
village in the empire in which the architect or the 
engineer was not engaged in constructing great 
works. ; 

Mr. Picton then read “Some Account of Crewe 
Hall and Nantwich,” with reference to the excursion 
of the society in July last. To this we shall return 
hereafter. 








THE BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTI- 
TUTION. 


Ar a recent meeting of the supporters of this 
charity, Mr. Thomas Cozens in the chair, it was Te- 
solved that an election of pensioners, one male and 
one female, should take place on the 29th November 
next. Mr. Joshua Higgs expressed a hope that the 
builders generally would liberally patronize the 
annual dinner of the charity on the 30th instant. We. 
echo this hope sincerely. There is already 
very full list of stewards, but there cannot be too 
many. We trust that there will be a weighty addi- 
tion made by the dinner to the funds of the charity. 


The subscriptions and donations received last vai 
amount to 1,2257. 9s.; and 4007. stockhave been a ded 
to the amount funded in the names of the trustees, 
making the total amount invested, 4,750/.—3,250/. 
stock to the relief fund, and 1,500/. to the building 
fund, with a balance at the bankers’ of 338/. 2s. 1144. 

The number of pensioners now enjoying the 
bounty of the subscribers and donors is twenty-n0e,— 
sixteen of them males, and thirteen females. 








Hosson’s Conpuit, CamBripge.—In answer to 
our observation as to the removal of Hobson's con- 
duit, the Cambridge Chronicle says, — “ Our fellow- 
townsmen feel too strong an attachment to - 
memory to it any memorial of him to i 
destroyed. It has been proposed to put up the o 
conduit at the entrance to peach town bed ny 
street—a very appropriate spot, w. 1 , 
sul additions] socnemyent. to that already beautiful 
promenade. For our contemporary’s information We 
may state, that a large picture of Hobson on horse- 
back is ud t 
the streets in the town is named after him.” 


ed in the Town-hall, and that one of 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


‘ Tincoln.—It is understood that the Dean and 
‘Chapter purpose almost immediately to remove 
the stained glass from the window of the north 
end of the great transept, and to have it 

laced securely and restored perfectly, Mr. 
L?Bstrange, who some-years since inspected it 
«losely, having pronounced that the glass was 
Ecos in very insecurely, and was liable to 
Shee’ from strong gusts of wind. Two more 
memorial windows are shortly to be added to 


the two already placed in the south aisle of the 


nave; and the to the late 
bishop will, ere be ready to be placed in 
the southern part of thesmall transept. Intwo 


or three years, therefore, considerable regenera- 
windows 


tion of the cathedral will have been 
worked out. The new eastern window throws 
a coloured light the old carved work of 


the choir; and if the west-end windows were 
also of stained , the “ dim religious light” 
Shoot be ly eeioed. bg secure = 
object it is proposed that a ic subscription 
be ccothhart s and it is iahecend that the 
Dean and Chapter would contribute liberally. 


Ilkeston—The following are the alterations 
that have been made in Ilkeston Church, under 
the superintendence of Mr. L. Walker, of Lei- 
cester, architect :—The aisles have been rebuilt, 
and produced westward, to their original length ; 
a large new area enclosed within the church; a 
new vestry built; achancebarch erected; the 
principal entrance made through the tower, and 
the western arch, which was blocked up, has 
been re-opened and restored: the whole of the 
windows, doorways, roofs, and nearly all the 
seats, are new : additional churchyard space has 
been enclosed ; and provision has been made for 
‘warming and lighting. The of the tower 
is to be altered from Italian to Early English. 
In addition to replacing the old decayed pews 


by new seats, further aeeommodation n 
gained for 346-worshippers. The new buildings 


are said to be im strict accordance with the 
aucient design (Harly Decorated). The stained 
Sal ing Seaapmeeteg domrncs, The 
offering of a clergyman. The 
additions te the font, to wate De correspond with 
a marble base discovered under the flooring, are 
eotel by Mr. Walker, the architect; and 

e whole of the new earving, the parapet, and 
several additions, by a frien. The works have 


been executed Messrs. Lindley and Firn, 
Notting 


of Leicester, and contractors. 
Siow Conqugaiinthtenh <b Goonen, es 
ew Co i Chu at Snenton, Not- 
tingham, was laid om Monday before last. It is 
in the Italian style, and will accommodate 800. 
The design was selected from amongst the 
“* model” di of the English ‘ga- 
tional C ing Society. Mr. Oliver, 
jun. is the architect. 
Harvington.—The restoration of the church 


of Harvi near "| now been 
brought almost to = — On the os 
Open in December, 1853, an unexpecte 
poco of fortune awaited the parishioners 
im the shape of a for 1,000/. which the 


2 on the plate as a present from Mrs. 
-_— ard, a native of the parish, then in her 
98th year. This donation has been 
The old Norman tower, built originally for a 
smaller edifice, has been surmounted by a broach 
spire with four louvre windows, made of timber, 
in order not te‘try too much the old and loosely- 
connected Nerman walls of the tower, and 
of oak shingles. A vestry 
vo Migs 04 wahoo church. ~ three old 
8 have a six, Cast 
and fixed by Messrs. Mears, Fike The 


nave have received new glass, with coloured 


borders, and the tracery is filled in with glass 


restored partly from remains found in the 





where | here has been decorated in the interior. 


of the same date found in the neighbouring 
church of Sedgeberrow. Stained glass has been 
inserted in the flamboyant east windew, as 
@ memorial to Mrs Lydia Ward. It is the pro- 
duction of Mr. F. Preedy, of Worcester. 


The - wd was erected yo C. Hunt, builder. 
Abbot's Bromley. — or of St. 
NicholasChurch, Abbot’s Bromley, place on 


south porch, and new sacristy; and where the 
old walls have been sound enough to stand, 


whole floor of the church has been lowered con- 
siderably, so as to show the bases of the co- 
lumns. 
is entirely new; no traces o 
having been left by the church 
last century. The east window has seven 
lights with geometrical tracery and mouldings. 
It is flanked by buttresses, and the gable sur- 
mounted by a cross. The vestry terminates the 
east end of south aisle, and beneath it there is 
a chamber for the heating apparatus. The win- 
dows, &c. in the eastern part of the north aisle 
have been restored by Mr. T. Turnor and 
friends, as a mark of respect for Lord Bagot. 
The whole south aisle is new, and has buttresses 
and windows founded upon the whole windows 
of the nave. The new south porch is of wrought 
oak, and its sides filled in with open tracery 
work. The nave and aisles are filled with simple 
moveable open seats. The chancel is divided 
from the nave and aisles by low screens of stone 
and alabaster, with gates of open tracery work, 
and is raised on steps gradually ascending to 
the east. ‘The chancel stalls are temporary, for 
want of funds to execute the stall-work origi- 
nally designed. The old sedilia, &. have been 
restored. ‘The architect prepared a design 
for a steeple. The cost of the restoration 
amounts to more than 4,000/. of which 1,500/. 
have been borrowed on the rates, to be repaid in 
twenty years, and there still remains a defi- 
ciency of upwards of 5007. 
St. Hilary.—The rebuilt church of St. Hilary, 
Cornwall, consists of porch, nave, chancel, and 
north and south aisles. The roof is lned 
throughout with Memel pine. The style 
adopted is that of the thirteenth century. e 
chancel and sacrarium arches are supported by 
detached columns of black marble. The benches 
are low, open, and uniform, the ends being of 
oak. The chancel is fitted with stalls, and the 
floor is paved throughout with tiles. 
Truro.—The new church in St. George’s dis- 
trict, lately consecrated, is the fourth which has 
been built in connection with Truro, and the 
third within the town itself, within the last 
twelve years. The new church is 135 feet long, 
including the apse and base of the tower, and 
thirty-two and a half wide at the nave. It is 
planned to admit of enlargement by side aisles 
to the extent of the transepts. The style is 
Early English. The roof is open. The seats, of 
stained deal, are all open and free. Three win- 


.| dows of stained glass occupy the several faces 


of the apse, the centre representing the Cruci- 
fixion, the other two, the Beloved isciple and 
the Mother of our Lord, as on either side the 
Cross. Two other windows in the choir repre- 
sent the instruments of the crucifixion; and 
there are three other windows of stained glass, 
two in the chancel, and one in the east side of 
north transept. A font, of St. Stephen’s 
ite, stands at the west end, in the base of 
e tower. The tower is fitted for a peal of 
bells, but these, as well as the spire, wait for 
funds. 
Birmingham.—The Church of the Saviour 
Mr. 
Dawson, who is the pastor, is said to be some- 
what sceptical as to the influence of whitewash 
and ugliness on piety, and has made his chapel 
a standing protest against the supposition that 
Christianity is inimical to the progress of the 
aits, or that because they were patronised at 
Rome, therefore they were to be held up as ob- 
jects of aversion and abhorrence to all Pro- 





The sign 
design of the east window is the Ascension. | 
‘painting, from the necessity of strict truthfyl. 





windows of the choir, and partly from fragments’ forms, if we mistake not, the only provincial 


example of how colour may be used somewhat 


‘freely wars ecclesiastical edifice. Mr. William 


, was the architect en. 
trusted with the preparation of a suitable de. 
j One of the chief principles on which the 
architect acted was the rejection of imitatiyg 


ness wg, gered observed in church archi. 
tecture. e style of decoration is Italian, jn 


Thursday, in week before last. The architect em- | accordance with that of the building. In the 
ployed was Mr. G. E. Street, of Oxford. The ceiling only are primey 
work of restoration has included the re-building large extent. The prevailing colour here is blue, 
of almost all the external walls, new roof to, The divisions between the lights and betwee 
chancel, the whole of the aisles, and a new the compartments in the centre, the soffits of 
| 
they have been seraped and restored. The | religion are introduced in the ceiling. The 
The whole eastern part of the church | architectural construction, and keep up in effect 

P its original design the size of the building. There is light salmon 


espoilers of colour on the pilasters, architrave, and frieze, 
The capitals of the pilasters form a prominent 


colours used to an 


which are coloured deep red with a yellow fret, 
are in dark shadow. Symbols of the Christian 


colour upon the walls is a delicate aérial grey, 
designed to show out the ornamentation and the 


part of the design: they are decorated with 4 
white and gold lily upon a blue ground. In the 
centre of the side wall panels are placed the 
symbols of the four evangelists, together with 
the dove, the eross, and the inverted torch 
within the symbol of eternity. These are quiet 
in form and colour. On the glass in the ceiling 
is painted a vine illustrative of the text, “1 am 
the vine and ye are the branches.” Mr. Whit- 
worth, of Birmingham, carried out the design- 
ings. The lighting is also being improved, 
There will be a couple of sunlighis on the same 
principle as those in the Town-hall; but an ad- 
ditional source of light will be placed between 
the glass ceiling and the roof, strong reflectors 
pang, xed to throw it into the body of the 
ss ing. Warming apparatus has been laid 
own. 

Shefield.—The foundation-stone of Ebenezer 
Wesleyan Reform Chapel, Portmahon, was laid 
on Monday in last week. The chapel and 
schools are desi by Mr. Edward Mac- 
dougall, in the i Nero style of archi- 
tecture ; and the cost is to be under 8001. They 
are to be built by Mr. Hinde. 

Skellingthorpe-—The group in Mr. Huddle- 
stone’s window, named “Christ raising Laza- 
rus,” should have been “ Christ raising Jairus’s 
daughter.” The windows in the church, with 
the exception of Mr. Carline’s, were executed by 
Messrs. and Fussell. 








GAS. 


The Anglo-Romano Gas Company.—A meeting of 
this eompany was held on the 17th, in London, when 
the chairman, Mr. Keep, of Birmingham, read the 
report of the Gerant (Mr. Jas. Shepherd), upon 
which he encomiums. There was also a very 
satisfactory report from the President of the Conseil 
de Surveillance. The affairs of the company were 
discussed, the Gerant, in reply to several share- 
holders, giving detailed information upon the working 
of the co.cern, the satisfactory progress of which 
was demonstrated by the fact that contrary to the 
general run of continental gas affairs, the first six 
months’ working presented a profit of 28/.; the 
— six months’ $50/. ; the third six months, re’ 

e . ing a dividend ef 2} per cent. for 
the See pall phen ts on and after the 24th 
inst. was received and adopted, and thanks were voted 
to the Gerant for his zeal and enengy. 


Hiscellaneous—“ The South London Gas Con- 
sumers’ Mutual Protection Association,” has been 
organised, for the purpose of withstanding the 
combination of gas companies on the south side, 
whereby they have literally mapped out and shared 
and divided the South Lendon district amongst them, 
under pretence of being thereby ad/e (and truly so, too, 
were they but wz//ing) to promote the interests of the 
gas consumers, whilst in reality, as alleged, boasting 
that now “ there was nothing to prevent the directors 
from raising the price of to 20s. per 1,000 feet, 
as indeed it once actually was. A company estab- 
lished om free trade principles was the most active of 
all in promoting this rapacious and selfish combina- 
tion, and they had almost juggled the House of 
Commons into legalizing the monopoly last session. 
Amo the special objects which the Protective 
Association have in view, as stated in their prospectus, 
is a close and constant attention to the quality 
price of gas, and to “the extraordinary and inex- 





stants. This chapel, remarks the local Journal, 


plicable increase of registration by meters 
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almost every consumer,” an increase 
consumers, said to have been discovered to be) 
prevalent elsewhere, as at Liverpool. 





ete 


mic Society on “the System of Retailing 
Having explained the construction of a meter, 

proceeded. to correct, as he said, an 
of Mr. Clegg’s, that the gas was displaced | 
the water; and contended, in opposition to | 
. Taunton, that a meter, wet or dry, would, if| 
properly constructed and properly placed, act equally 
well to whatever temperature it was exposed. He 
then alluded to the three systems of retailing gas, 
namely—selling it by weight, by contract, and by 
measurement, and urged that the last was the only 
one practicable—The London Gas Company have 
declared a half-yearly dividend of 15s. per share,and the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company have appropriated 
$,0007. for dividend at the rate of 3 per cent. for the 
half-year, 1,000/. as.a bonus of 5s. per share, and the 
palance to be placed to the credit of the wear and 
tear account. The dividend is thus estimated to be 
at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, clear of income 


tax. 
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MASTERS AND MEN. 
WESTMINSTER COUNTY COURT. 


Hares v. Sm Morton Pero anp Co.— Mr. 
Roberts, in opening the plaintiff’s case, said the claim 
arose out of the contract which the defendants had 
entered into with the Goverument to make a railway 
in the Crimea. In this action, the plaintiff was a 
mason, and sought to recover 18/. for wages due 
under a contract entered into between him and the 
defendants. 

Wm. Henry Hayes, the plaintiff, said, “ I signed an 
agreement, which has been referred to. In conse- 
quence of the hurry, I did not sign it until I reached 
the Crimea, some time after. I entered the defendants’ 
service on the 7th December last, and started for the 
Crimea on the same day. On arriving at the seat of 
war, I proeeeded to fulfil my duties in the first in- 
stance as staff-man. I eventually became traffic 
manager. Col. McMurdo had -the command of the 
land Transport Corps, and on the 9th of June last 
he directed me to procure some waggons to enable 
him to send up some ammunition and powder to the 
camp. I had sent up six waggous that morning. He 
requested me to get more. I had no waggons at my 
end of the line, and I therefore proceeded to the 
heights of Kadikoi, about two miles and a half from 
Balaclava, to get some from thence. I found all the 
waggons there loaded with the sick and wounded, and 
the line blocked, owing to some disarrangement. I 
was then obliged to go on to the terminus, and I 
there found some waggons, but they were not in a fit 
state to be brought down, and I was unable to carry 
out Col. McMurdo’s orders. I then returned to 
Balaclava; but it was rather late, as I had to walk 
both ways. I lost no time in endeavouring to carry 
out my instructions. The next day I received a 
letter from Mr. Beattie, informing me I was.dismissed 
for being absent from my duty. I saw Mr. Beattie 
on the following Monday, when he told me to go to 
his secretary, Mr. Stone, to get aship. T saw him 


stating that I had been paid up to the time of my 
discharge, the 9th of June. Mr. Stone wrote that 
letter, and I signed it; but I distinctly understood 
from Mr. Stone that I was to be paid up to the time 
of my arrival in England. My claim for wages due 
from the 9th of June to that time, together with my 
rs fare from Portsmouth to London, amounts to 
Cross-examined by Mr. Woodman.—“ I went out 
first as staff-man. Acted as such for two months. I 
went into the commissariat department. I 
used to draw the commissary stores. I then became 
manager. I was once discharged and reinstated 
by Mr. Beattie. My duties were to see the waggons 
loaded and seud up the ammunition, &. to the camp. 
T received orders from Col. McMurdo. I conceive it 
Was my duty to obey him as well as Mr. Beattie.” 


Mr.Woodman, on behalf of Sir S. M. Peto and Co. 
said they had no desire to act illiberally ; but they 
believed this claim to be unjust and an after-thought. 

accounts they had received of the plaintiff’s con- 
were most unsatisfactory. He had habitually 
neglected his duty, and seemed to have gone out under 
“ie impression that he was to do nothing, and live 
@ gentleman. By his own admission, he had 
reinstated once, and the letter he had signed 
acknowledged that he had been discharged on the 
%th June. In addition, there had been two cash 
accounts prepared, one on the 21st of June, and the 
other on the 2nd of July, which had been accepted by 
the plaintiff, and signed by him, and by which he 
admitted that his claim was only for 2094 days. The 
sum that he was entitled to was 4/. 16s. being the 


against | 


and was now paid ‘into court. The only object Sir’ 


8. M. Peto and Co. as: the ageats of the government, 


Majesty’s Government to sanction. 

The learned Judge, after looking at the eccounts, 
said he could not get over the difficulty the plaintiff 
himself had created, by assenting to limit his claim to | 
the 209} days, and his verdict must be for the 
defendants. 

Mr. Woodman, on behalf of the defendants, waived 
their claim to costs. 








RAILWAY MATTERS. 
French Lines —The following are recent returns 
of the gross receipts of the principal French lines of 
railway :— 





——_ 
Week |Passen- pore. | 
ending | gers. Goods.| Total. — 

year. 





F. F. F, PF. 
Northern...... Sept. 16 |635,272 |522,303 |1,157,575 | 885,239 


West and N.- 
ee » 16|681,250 |302,892; 984,142 | 679,669 


Orleans and 

















branches ...| ,, 15 |588,669 |607,615 |1 196,184 | 985,495 
Strasburgh...| ,, 9 |557,546|443,376|1 000,922 | 765,019 
Montereau...| ,, 16} 26,785} 28,545} 55,330 a 
Lyons ....... »> 15 [585,532 /564,502 |1.049,034 | 623,262 
Lyons to Me- 

iterranean | ,, 9 |220,406/257,377| 479,783 a 
Gd. Central 

(Lyons to 
Roanne) ...! ,, 8! 51,643'162,367! 214,010 | 185,501 





Remunerativeness of Low Railway Fares.—F¥or 
some time past the Lancashire and Yorkshire and 
East Laneashire Railway Companies have been carry- 
ing passengers from Manchester and other places to 
Southport at very low fares. At the recent half- 
yearly meeting of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Com- 
pany, an inquiry was made as to the effect of this 
competition, and the vice-chairman is reported to 
have replied that “the result had been so far satisfac- 
tory. From the 5th of August to the 2nd of Sep- 
tember the Company received 100/. more at the low 
rates than before, and the result to the East Lancashire 
had been similar. It had developed one of the most 
extraordinary facts in connection with railway history. 
He was not at all prepared to find, as had been the 
case, that the receipts for the two companies had 
been 1,5237. instead of 7087. for the previous half- 

ear.” 

American Progress in Railway Construction.— 
In the formation of the Troy and Greenfield Railway 
the application of machinery, aided by steam power, 
is about to be carried into effect on an extended scale, 
more particularly in the formation of tunnels. This 
line is forty-two miles in length, and will connect the | 

resent railway from Boston to Greenfield at Troy 
with the Buffalo line. The tunnel in which the expe- 
riment is proposed to be first made will pass through 
the Hoosack Mountain, in the range of the Green 
Mountains. The Hoosack Mountain is mainly of mica 
slate. The stratification, or pitch of the seams, is 
nearly vertical, almost at right angles with the line of 
the railway through the tunnel. The length of the 
tunnel is 24,300 feet, rather exceeding 4} miles, 
having an ascending gradient of 1 in 210 in each 
direction. The eastern summit of the mountain rises 
1,700 feet, and the western 1,200. The tunnel will 
pass directly through the mountain, and will be 20 
feet in height, and about 24 feet in diameter. The 
total contents of the tunnel are estimated at 390,000 
cubic yards. It is proposed, by machinery worked 
by steam power, to drive a heading through the 
mountain 8 feet in diameter, and by means of cross- 
cut drills to cut into the face of the rock transversely 
in sections, which, by aid of gunpowder, will readily 
be displaced, the machinery in its progress removing 
and distributing the soil at either end as the work 
proceeds, Owing to the height of the mountain, it is 
impossible to sink shafts: recourse, therefore, must 
be had to artificial means to thoroughly ventilate the 
tunnel, which will be accomplished by the process of 
exhaustion. The inclination of the railway being from 
the ends upward toward the centre of the tunnel, 
complete drainage will be attained. This tunnel will 
be longer even than the Box Tunnel, on the Great 
Western line. 

Odds and Ends.—The London and North- 
Western train miles have been reduced 1,000 a week, 
by which, and other matters, 800/. a week will, it is 
said, be saved, or, in round numbers, 42,000/. a year. 
According to a report of the Wellington and 
Severn Junction Company, a contract has been entered 
into for the works between Ketley and Horsebay, and 
economy will be exercised in the outlay ——At a 
meeting held lately at Great Malvern, resolutions 
were passed in favour of the immediate. construction 
of the Worcester and Hereford Railway.——The 











of 627.17. This sum had been tendered, 


received the support of the inhabitants of the latter 
town. ——It_ is stated that the East Suffolk Railway 


Mr. | had in view, was to resist a claim they considered ' will be leased by Sir 8. M. Peto at six per cent. per 
, of London, lectured lately to the Liverpool | unjust, and which they, therefore, could not ask her | annum for fourteen years, on the actual cost, interest 


to be paid at the rate of three and a half per cent. 
during construction.——-Great exertions are 

made to carry out the line from Yeovil to Exeter. 
——Several new projects have been brought forward 
to complete railway communication in Aberdeenshire, 
and they have received the sanction of the inhabitants 
and others locally interested——-The_ shareholders of 
the Ulster Railway have empowered the directors to 
create additional capital for completing the extension 
from Armagh to Monaghan. The Tarkish Govern- 
ment have resolved to throw open to the competition. 
of European capitalists the exclusive privilege of con- 
structing and working certain projected lines of rail- 
way. In this view, the line between Constantinople 
and Belgrade has been selected to commence with, 











DRURY-LANE THEATRE; AND EGRESS. 


THE difference in the dates of the alleged com- 
mencement of the building of Drury-lane theatre may 
be accounted for in this way. The 21st October was 
the day on which the builder took possession of the 
premises, and the first workmen were taken on ; but 
the first stone (as it is called) was probably not laid 
till the 29th ; the intervening time being occupied in 
preliminary works ; for it is well known to profés- 
sional and practical men that “laying the first stone” 
is only a ceremony, and that much previous work is 
generally executed. : 

Among the contrivances for guarding against acei- 
dents and loss of life by fire, one was, that the door- 
frames of the outer doors were made to act on pivots, 
so that if, on an alarm, the doors should get closed 
(a thing not unlikely), the pressure of the crowd 
would force the doors outwards from the frames 
moving on a centre: this I presume still exists, 
unless they have been altered, or rust and neglect 
have rendered them useless. H. B. Hi 











SCENERY AT DRURY-LANE, 


AccusToMED as we have been for some years past 
to comment on the efforta of our seene-painters, a 
practice, we venture to say, that has led the daily 
press to give more attention to these artists than was 
given formerly, it would not be just if we allowed 
Mr. BE. T. Smith’s spirited endeavours in this respect 
at Drury-lane to pass unnoticed, A very large sam 
of money, and much thought, have been expended on 
the production of “ Nitocris,” and some very striking 
effects have been produced. We may not say that the 
scenery is perfect; it is hard and over co. ; the exe- 
eutants, able as they are, wanted a Grieve or a Beverley 
to advise with; but there is, nevertheless, much to 
admire and praise. The effect of space in the last 
scene is very striking, and we must not omit praise to 
Dykwynkyn for the costumes. A good scene, the 
Sphynx at the foot of the great pyramid, used in the 
first instance, is now omitted. The artists named in 
the bills are Messrs. Nicholls, Cooper, Cuthbert, 
Aglio, and others. 

“* Married for Money” is a capital little eo : 
capitally acted by Mr. Charles Mathews, Mrs. 
Matthews, and others. 





THE SHEFFIELD THEATRE. 
CoNSIDERABLE alterations and improvements 


‘have been made here, at thé cost of more than 


3,060/. under the direction of Messrs. Flockton, 
architects. 

The decoration and gilding are by Mr. Ander- 
ton and Messrs. Hinkins and Eccles, of Man- 
chester; the upholstery by Mr. Johnson, of 
Sheffield. The audience portion of the house is 
much improved, both as regards comfort and 
convenience. When the house is full the box 
lobby may be used for spectators, it being -so 
constructed as to give a full view of the stage. 
While the comfort of the more aristocratic = 
tion of the audience will be fully provided for, 
of the humbler visitors has not been forgotten. 
The ventilation is effected by means of two 
eold-air chambers, one on each side of the house. 
Fresh air from these sources can be admitted at 
pleasure at the back of the boxes ; while the hot 
air, on the other hand, will be carried off by 
tubes over gas-lights at the back of the boxes, 
and thence conveyed through alarge ventilating 
shaft in the roof. 

The anditory, in shape, somewhat resembles 
the old Lyceum. The pit will contain about 
1,000 persons, with two rows of stalls in front. 
The will contain above 1,000 persons. 





project of a line from Epsom to Letherhead has 


The tions are of composition, on pink 
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ground, and etched in with gold. The s 
and machinery, under the direction of Mr. | 
Strachan, are constructed with care, commencing 
‘with a mezzanine floor, similar to Drury-lane. 
The stage itself is so formed as to be adjusted 
to any position that dramatic effect may require, 
by means of slides, on an entirely new principle, 
so arranged as to draw off at any point for the 
urpose of working screws. It is well fitted with 
ari and other stage appliances, all of which 
‘are on a new principle, embracing every improve- 
ment that modern theatrical machinery possesses. 
At the back of the stage there is a large paint- 
ing-room, fitted with every required convenience. 
There are two tiers of flies, as in large theatres. 
The gas department was entrusted to Mr. J. D. 
Palmer, jun. of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent 
Garden, who has made many improvements in 
the lighting department, particularly a double- 
action float for three colours, working from one 
cock: there is also a regulation-plate, for 
arranging the whole of the lights on the stage. 








AN APPEAL FOR THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL EXHIBITION. 


Tue Great Exhibition of Paris, differing from 
that of London in several essential principles, 
has established accordingly several essentially 
‘different results. * Among the most remarkable 
of these I believe is generally admitted to be 
the decided superiority of the English school of 
architecture; a superiority which we never 
‘claimed, and which comes upon us by surprise. 
‘If we are deficient in that brilliant but ephemeral 
,taste which, animated by a brighter sky, can 
make a street a gallery of the graces, or a square 
the garden of a palace, we are none the less 
supreme (so it appears), in our colder air, in that 
substantial and manly statuesque building—aim- 
a Se less and succeeding 

rt—which through the ages marks the road of 
time, and writes the record of the just pride of 
nations, as in the hand of God they rise, and 

inate, and fall. 

There is a reason for everything, and a reason 
for this ; but rather than discuss the unsuspected 
cause, let‘ us adopt the teful result, and 
affirm at once that it is obviously worthy of ex- 
ertion to follow it up. 

_ Some years 2go an annual architectural exhi- 
bition was established in London. Like all such 
efforts, it has had to pass through early times of 
patience and hope. The original promoters, 
so soon as. their project could walk alone, 
generously relinquished their authority: in 
plain , the enterprising young men who 
set the exhibition first on foot, and for a year or 
two paid its expenses, handed it over cheerfully 
to a committee of subscribers as soon as better 
men than themselves could be found to adopt 
this ch A scheme so set on foot and so 
conducted deserves success. 

This institution forms a nucleus now around 
which the architects of England are this year 
called upon (in view of their success in Paris 
to collect an exposition of their art, which sh 
display at home that supremacy which has so 
unexpectedly appeared abroad. The public will 
now look for something different from our former 
exhibitions : they will drop in upon us this year 
to see what was seen in Paris. They must not 
be disappointed: we must show them rather that 
if we been warned to exertion we might 
have done better still. There is no doubt that 
upon office walls throughout the kingdom there 
a at this moment the materials for such a 
display as the architectural world may find it 
worth their while to come to London this 
winter to see, to say nothing of the two months 
yet before us for ao pe yg every one of 
us, of something special ; and to say nothing too 
of the specimens of building manufactures, which 
_— , beyond all the world besides, can in 
such interesting abundance and excellence 


supply. : 
Mo produce the desirable result of an Archi- 
tectural Exhibition, this year, which shall kee 


in more—that great 


up our reputation, so suddenly but justly ac- 
quired, I would to suggest one or two pro- 
ceedings which I think are worthy of considera- 
tion by the Exhibition Committee, the profes- 
sion at large, and the Institute of Architects 

and in passing, I would congratulate the 
Institute upon the position which a late legisla- 


P | building, perhaps 


tive enactment gives to that body, and which I 
trust will dispose it to such exertions on behalf 
of professional objects as befits its now recog- 
nised authority. 

First, an extraordinary appeal to be addressed 
to the profession, every man to have in readi- 
ness by December next the best illustrations he 
can supply of his favourite style of design. 

Secondly, a regulation to be established that 
every exhibitor’s works shall, as far as possible, 
be kept together on the walls. i 

hirdly, a special request to be made to such 
— as are known to possess superior 
awings, that they will send them for exhibi- 
tion ; and a similar request to the architects of 
works of recognised superiority and importance. 

Fourthly, a complete assortment of articles of 
manufacture to be collected under a special 
committee. 

Fifthly, a proper and liberal recognition of 
merit ‘4 diploma will be sufficient), to be pro- 
vided for under a jury of architects of the first 


rank. 

Sixthly, the Institute to be memorialized to 
bestow their medal upon a certain number of 
the best designs and specimens exhibited. 

Seventhly (to make up the perfect number), 
all jealousy to be, as far as in us lies, carefully 
put in our boots and trodden under foot for the 
occasion,—not merely that jealousy by which 
weak human nature is blind to the antagonistic 
merit of another, but that jealousy more dan- 
gerous still—more opposed to the ape of 
one’s order and of one’s self — by which we are 
induced to fall back on pride, and decide the 
friendly contest by declining it. r 

In conclusion, i beg you, sir, to give us the 
weight of an article on the subject, and to re- 
quest and insert in your columns the sugges- 
tions of the profession upon this assured £ in- 
teresting theme. R. K. 








A NOTE FROM CORK. 


Burtprne has been tolerably active during the past 
summer, and all classes of building artizans are at 
present fully employed. .The timber jetty to the new 
pier at Queenstown is just completed, from the designs 
of Sir John Benson, harbour engineer ; contractor, 
Mr. John Edwards. Cost, 3,200/. Queenstown is 
said to be looking up: the new Scotch Church there 
has been just completed; style, Early English, con- 
sisting of a nave, chancel, robing-room, and tower and 
spire at the south-west corner of nave. The enter- 
prising shipping firm of James Scott and Co. are 
building almost a new town at the west end. In 
addition to the new square completed some time since, 
they have built a spacious hotel, facing the Columbine 
Quay, and are now erecting a row of large houses to 
the west of the hotel. 

The Middleton Park Estate has been thrown open at 
last to building adventurers, but such are said to be the 
restrictions imposed upon those disposed to speculate 
that none have yet ventured to do so. Messrs. 
Wheeler and Co. ship-builders, are erecting spacious 
docks adjoining Queenstown, Sir John Rennie, engi- 
neer. Mr. Alexander Deane is the contractor. 

In Cork, the great tunnel under the Barrack-hill, 
on the Great Southern and Western line, is com- 
pleted, and would have been opened for traffic some 
weeks ago, were it not for the giving way of some 
arches which carry the Glanmire-road over the line at 
the southern mouth of the tunnel. 

The new terminus on Penrose’s-marsh is erecting, 
from the designs of Sir John Benson; contractor, 
Mr. John Bagnel. 

On the Blackwall side of the river, a private lunatic 
asylum is being erected, for Dr. Osborne, from the 
designs of Mr. William Atkins. The building is of 
red brick, with limestone dressings. The same gen- 
tleman is also superintending improvements at Ryves 
Castle, for Mr. Franks. 








SPOFFORTH. CHURCH AND TOPCLIFFE 
CHURCH. 


ConcERNING the animadversion of “The old 
Member of the Yorkshire Architectural Society,” on 
the editor’s heading to my communication, I shall not 
offer any remark. As to the chancel, which he con- 
siders out of all proportion to the other parts of the 
may be allowed to differ with him. 
Besides, they have so reduced their accommodation, 
that the rector’s and Sir Jos. Ratcliffe’s pews fill a 
great portion of the remaining room between the 
chancel arch and the rails, and, for want of a better 


:| situation, they have placed a fine old monument 


behind the rector’s pew, which is of course very much 





hid; but I suppose, as the church is not a museum, 


a 
we may be thankful that it has not shared the fate of 
many other beautiful specimens in the church. You, 
correspondent complains of want of money, ag one 
reason why the chancel was shortened, which seems 
to me strange'indeed, for the chancel is in the rector’s 
hands; and when the ‘rector receives above 1,500/ 
per annum from the church, he surely would not 
grudge to‘keep his portion of the church in repair. 
at least: whder'the circumstances, I think, the liberties 
which have ‘been taken ought not to have been 
allowed. But others managing this restoration, seem 
to have acted in a like spirit, for the churchwardens 
(no one caring to prevent them), sold all the lead on 
the church to defray the expenses with, and now 
some slates are put on. 

I can only reiterate my opinion, that by this 
scandalous proceeding they themselves have been the 
chief losers, for there is an impression in the neigh. 
bourhood, that the church has been thoroughly 
spoiled, an opinion I myself am far from agreeing 
with; as the church was before in a disgraceful con. 
dition, and many new features speak to the taste and 
care of their architect, though I cannot help speaking 
out against some of their measures ; and I hope and 
trust that they will not follow the advice of your cor. 
respondent, and root up the only remains of the eastern 
portion of the late chancel. 

While on this topic, I may, perhaps, be allowed to 
make a few remarks on another church, undergoing 
restoration in this neighbourhood. I allude to Top- 
cliffe, where the rector and churchwarden have each 
got his own architect, and (if we may judge from 
the work in hand) with good reason on the part of 
the rector. The chancel mostly stands as yet: what 
they are intending to do I cannot say; but I hope, 
if they think of pulling it down, that they will think 
again, and repent of such an idea. The body of the 
church we are too late to put in a plea for, as it is all 
down, and the old stones, bearing the venerable 
marks of many a century, have all got neatly chiselled 
over, and replaced, and now the wall 


*¢ A modern motley garb incongruous wears, 
Veiling the venerable form of years.” 


I hope the rector will keep an eye on the old brass 
there, and see that it is replaced, for some old stones 
and crosses that have stood on the church for ages, 
and should still be allowed to remain on the post they 
have so long and faithfully held, have been rejected 
by the architect, and given to some of the com- 
mittee. Such is the spirit in which this is under- 
taken! The old tower is down; its window tracery 
used for through stones on the new walls: all the 
lead off the church has been sold. About 900/. have 
been got for it. The body of the church has been 
shortened ; and whether they are going to make good 
the accommodation by a huge gallery to what the 
church would formerly hold, or leave it short of what 
it was before, I cannot tell. M. R. F. 








Potices of Books. 


Isometrical Drawing. By Rosert Scott Bury. 
Books I. and II. W. and R. Chambers, 
London and Edinburgh. 


Tuxse two Parts form a portion of Messrs. 
Chambers’s Educational Course, “ Drawing and 
Perspective, in a series of Progressive Lessons, 
with general Instructions ;” and may be safely 
recommended. They contain a number of exam- 
ples for practice. 





Handbook for Travellers in Portugal. 
ondon: Murray. 

In the “Hand-Book for Travellers in Por- 
tugal” we have much more information as to 
the churches, palaces, and other pee build- 
ings, towns, &c. of Portugal, than has till 
now been collected in one focus. Portug 

is little known to the sightseer: from want 
of common roads, far less of railroads, as well 
as from want of civilized “ provender,” travel- 
ling is there anything but a mere jaunty 
flight. A large mass of information has 
been gathered together, whether from pet- 
sonal experience or by collation from — 
sources. Here is a new country for the touris 
to conquer ; and now that Mr. Murray's 
“ Spies ” have pervaded the land, we may ram 
expect to find it taken full possession of by 
“the enemy.” Of the churches of Lisbon, the 
author gives us an rg a | chapter. The 
Cathedral Sé, or Basilica de Santa Bae ® 
gloomy without being gtand: it is a mate Fe 
sized plain building, with two low western 
towers. The whitewashed walls and columns 


contrast | ancient 





capitals. ‘This is one of the most 


bly with the gilding of the - 
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—_—_ 
‘foes in Lisbon. “ - aca de Fora : - 

+ magnificent church, in its way, 0 
tae a the capital. It entirely eclipses the 
cathedral. The west front is 100 feet in breadth, 
97 to the balustrade, and 147 to the summit of 
the tower. The interior is 222 feet by 82 feet. 
The vaulted roof is of black and white marble. 
g, Antonio da Sé is a moderate-sized modern 
church, near the cathedral, with handsome 
fittings, and a number of pictures. 8. Engracia 
is a vast edifice, which never was finished, and 
it is prophesied never will be. It was designed 
to constitute the largest rotunda known, with a 
‘aole altar in the centre. The church of Nossa 
Senhora da Graga is a _ cruciform —? 
without aisles. The Basilica do Coragao de 
Jesus, or the Estrella, is the most gorgeous and 
conspicuous of the Lisbon churches: it is a 
copy on a reduced scale of St. Peter’s, at 
Rome. The church of 8S. Roque is very plain 
externally, but contains the chapel of Sao 
Joao Baptista, which cost the incredible sum of 
14,000,000 crusados, though filling only a mode- 
rate-sized recess. It was got up at Rome, and 
there consecrated by the Pope, and taken to pieces 
into be sent to Lisbon. Numerous other 
Lisbon churches are described in Mr. Murray’s 

very interesting “ Hand-Book of Portugal.” 


VARIORUM. 


Mr. Herpert Spencer’s trenchant and 
logical article on “ Railway Morals and Railway 
Policy,” originally published in the Edinburgh 
Review, has been reprinted in the “ Travel- 
les’ Library” of Messrs. Longman and 
(Co. (No. 89), together with as much more 
matter by other writers, chiefly American, 
connected with Mr. Spencer’s exposure of rail- 
way mismanagement and the remedy.——In a 
tract titled “‘ Bread for the People secured by 
the skilful Cultivation and efficient Supervision 
of Estates” (Dalton, Cockspur-street, pub- 
lisher), Mr. Layton Cooke, land-agent and sur- 
veyor, points out that there is abundance of land 
in England to feed the whole population if 
skilfully cultivated and particularly by a proper 
granulation of the soil. He does not appear to 
specify how, but doubtless either by the adapff- 
tion of digging-machines, &c. to the purpose, or 
by spade cultivation, which that energetic old 
fellow, William Cobbett, so pressingly urged. 
Asa small spoke in the wheel of progress to- 
wards that full expansion of the agricultural 
branch of our police wu mes which we have long 
and hopefully anticipated, we recommend Mr. 
Cooke’s little tract. to notice ——The General 
Board of Health have issued in a printed form 
a “Report on the Results of the different 
Methods of Treatment pursued in Epidemic 
Cholera in the Provinces throughout England 
and Scotland in 1854,” being supplemental to 
the Metropolitan Report addressed to the pre- 
sident of the Board by the Treatment Com- 
mittee of the Medical Council. Though too 
strictly medical for more detailed notice here, 
the result is interesting and instructive. Astrin- 
gents, with opium and ether, appear to have 

en most successful in the recovery of patients 
from the cholera, and aperients from the con- 
secutive fever (which it may be noted, however, 
would probably not have supervened at all, in 
many cases, but for the injudicious use or con- 
tinuance of such agents as ether and opium 
after the crisis of the choleraic stage had been 
conquered by aid of these most valuable 
medicines and other . astringents besides the 
opium. That the chief influence of ether and 
opium, camphorated ether, &c. was attributable 
0 their power to centrifugalize, as it were, the 
circulation, and withdraw its excess from the 

Wels, so curing the diarrhea, while astringents 

assisted in stopping it;seems very evident ; 

and hence the consecutive fever, when this 
centrifugal pendulation of the blood was too 
Violently and rapidly brought about. Cholera, 
2 tact, is a twofold and pendulative disease, 
or contrary piers, in many cases probably 
with slight fever).——Bournemouth, 

4s a healthful and favourite watering-place, 
3 found an able illustrator in Mr. Phili 
ae in “The Illustrated, Historical, 
pecturesaue Guide to Bournemouth,” just 
ty ap by Messrs. Longman, and at Poole, 


- Sydenham. By the way, the new Sani- | 





tarium of the Brompton Consumption Hospital 
at Bournemouth was opened on Tuesday in last 
week. The “Guide” under notice contains an 
engraving of it——Messrs. Blackwood and 
Sons, of Edinburgh and London, have published 
a second edition of “ Page’s “Introductory 
Text-book on Geology,” which we are glad 
to see fulfilling its earlier promise as one 
of the very best of the numerous text- 
books now published for the use of the 
7 reader, and the student of geology.—— 
n No. 4 of the new series of the “ Edinburgh 
New [or very old, rather, and long established] 
Philosophical Journal” (Black, of Edinburgh, 
and Longman, of London, publishers) there is 
an interesting article on the results of the 
drainage of Haarlem, by M. Gevers D’Ende- 
geest, president of the Merson Commission, 
and author of the previous work on this 
subject. From this article it appears that 
16,866 hectares of land have been sold as well 
as redeemed, and have yielded 8,030,553 florins, 
a result in itself which fae surpassed all expect- 
ation, inasmuch as the grand object of the 
drainage was rather to put an end to the en- 
croachments of the lake than to make a lucra- 
tive speculation of it. Of the land, thirty-two 
hectares are reserved in two different places in 
the centre of the new Poldar, in order to build 
villages there. This ground will be sold for 
thirty cents per square metre, for building 
houses after a given plan, which, after deduction 
of ground for streets and squares, will bring in 
70,000 florins more. The ultimate profit, how- 
ever, is not a money one so much as one of 
general improvement, for the total expense for 
the works of drainage from 1839 to the 31st 
of December, 1855, is set down at 8,981,344 
florins ; but on the whole calculations are given 
which result in the satisfactory conclusion that 
as respects outlay the works will have cost the 
state nothing, while the centre of the countr 
has been delivered from an immense lake whic 
was always increasing, and constituted an enemy 
ever becoming more and more dangerous, and 
while, moreover, no less than 18,000 hectares 
of fertile land have been acquired for agricul- 
ture in a great centre of ae rear and of 
capital towns. Two powerful steam-engines are 
still at work, and must be constantly kept at 
work, together with a third, about to be formed, 
and besides the irregular work of 250 windmills, 
in order to withdraw the ever accumulating 
water, so as to keep it down to its present 
level. In fact, it is stated that the two engines 
at work “have raised from the basin since the 
lake was drained in July, 1852, till the 1st of 
May, 1855, more than two-thirds of the mass 
of waters raised from the same basin by the 
engine at Spaarndam, throughout the period of 
the whole drainage, or durmg more than six 
years. This is attributed to heavy rains 
during the latter period. The same number 
of the “Edinburgh Philosophical Journal” 
also contains some chemical details as to 
two pigments, Indian Red, and Sienna, burnt 
and unburnt, besides other valuable articles 
on electricity, Geology, Botany, &¢——Mr. 
Mitchell, of Red Lion-court, Fileet-street, 
London, has issued a practical explanation of 
the new Limited Liability Act in combination 
with the Joint Stock esi Acts ; — 
written for laymen and men of business, who 
may happen to be either projectors, promoters, 
directors of companies, or simply shareholders. 
It explains, in different sections, the proceed- 
ings to be adopted in forming a company under 
the Limited Liability Act, or applying it to 
companies already established ; and it also espe- 
cially explains the liabilities of directors, = 
moters, or shareholders. The author, Mr. Fin- 
lason, is a barrister of good standing ——The 
Ecclesiologist of the present month contains an 
elaborate notice of the Paris Exhibition, and 
fully confirms our objection to the material 
arrangement. In stone work, the writer gives 
the palm to the French, in wood to the English. 
“In glass-painting it would be difficult to 
assign the prize; or rather, it would, perhaps, 
be the fairest to say that the art is in a con- 
dition equally hopeless both in France and 
England ! ”——~In a recently published work, 
“On the Nature, Treatment, and Prevention of 
Pulmonary Consumption ” (Longman and Co.), 
Dr. Henry McCormac maintains that for its 





prevention, or cure if in time, a pure, fresh, 
untainted atmosphere, at all hours, times, and 
places, is the one single condition, which nothing 
whatever must interfere with or set aside. He. 
attributes consumption, in all cases in the first 
instance, to the continued inspiration of impure 
air. The book shows a large amount of curious 
reading and a strong conviction. Even if the 
theory should not be wholly true, the circulation 
of the poy. by leading to the adoption of pro- 
perly ventilated bed-chambers especially, would 
Oo a great amount of good. 








Hiscellanea. 


THE Proposep WasHINGTON MonUMENT.—Some 
time ago we pointed out the questionable character 
of the proposed monument to Washington, in the 
national capital. Others are now saying the same 
thing in that country. One writer, Mr. Jarves, says,— 
“When the public are deluded, as in the case of the 
Washington monument at the national capital, into 
the expenditure of hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
to perpetuate a violation of the first principles of art, 
it is time that the indignant protest of good taste 
should be heard all over the land, to spare it a dis- 
grace as lasting as the firm material of which the 
monument is being constructed. A simple obelisk,’ 
as an expression of aspiring thought, is well enough ; 
but to surround its base with Grecian architecture 
detracts from the dignity of the one and ruins the 
beauty of the other. Neither is in keeping with the 
character of Washington. Independent of the object 
of the monument, the nation, if it be completed 
according to its present design, will be in possession 
of the tallest shaft in existence, rising from out of a 
forest of Lilliputian columns,—I speak in a compa- 
rative sense,—much the same as a handle is stuck 
within the broom at its base. The sole idea in its 
erection appears to be to build something higher 
than any one else has ever built. Much good may 
this do us! Our children will be glad, it is to be 
hoped, to pay a million of money to pitch the mon- 
strosity into the ocean.” 

LaMBETH.—The nest of nuisances, from Lambeth 
Church, by the river side, up to Vauxhall-bridge, and 
on to Nine-elms, would be a disgrace to a city of 
barbarians, and I question very much if such e 
would allow such places to exist near their aedtings; 
yet we, forsooth, who boast of being the most civilized 
nation under the sun, seem to revel in the filth and 
nastiness of such factories as any person for the sake 
of gain may choose to plant in our great. highways, 
anc. thereby poison a whole neighbourhood. Why 
‘should any tradesman be permitted to carry on any 
| business in the metropolis which produces stenches 
'and smoke which are disagreeable to his neighbours ? 
| The site of these stench factories at Lambeth might 
| be converted into one of the prettiest suburbs of the 
| town, if the whole was cleared from the river back to 
| the railway, and the river front have a d terrace © 
‘of houses, and a wide road, planted with trees, next 
| the river. It would also be a great improvement if 
the footpath next the river, in the front of the Peni- 
| tentiary, was paved, and a row of trees planted there 

the whole length.—I mPpRovER. 

A Coatine ror LEAD WANTED.—May I request 
some of your correspondents to inform me whether 
there is any description of paint, varnish, or other 
coating which, if applied to the surface of lead flats, » 
gutters, valleys, &c. on roofs, will have the effect of : 
—_— rain-water from being acted on injuriously 

y coming into contact with the lead exposed to the 
sun, air, &c.? I am desirous of obtaining a large » 
supply of rain-water in as pure a state as possible, 
and it has to pass over a considerable surface of lead 
on the roof; and I wish, if practicable, to avoid any 
injurious results.—BELFast. 

PRINCE oF WALES-ROAD.—There is a road,— 
no, there is not a road, but an elongated slough,— 
which extends from the high Hampstead-road, at the 
Tailors’ Almshouses, for upwards of a quarter of a 
mile towards the Kentish-town main causeway : it is 
built throughout on both sides with neat houses, 
paved for the most part, and yet the drift way is 
axle-deep in mud. It has been in this state above 
three years! Often have I seen teams stuck fast» 
therein—coal-waggons frequently—and twice vans 
loaded with furniture overset: on one occasion 
mirrors, tables, porcelain, and effects, were broken ; 
and now that rain has set in, the line is wholly im- 
practicable. The occupiers on either side or coast of 
this broad Acheron (for the lake or slough is 80 feet 
wide) pay paving and lighting as well as sewage rates— 
no thanks to them for that, it is com —yet they 
apprehend that the levy is not legal the cir-. . 
cumstances, and look to the editor of the Builder to 
give an opinion on the matter, if Sir Benjamin Hall 
will not pull them through the difficulty. 

THe Oxpest InHaABrrant. 
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Conpition OF THE ATMOSPHERE DURING 
Cnoiera.—A paper on this subject, detailing some 
curious experimeuts by Dr. R. D. Thomson, was read 
at the late Glasgow meeting. Without going into 
the details, suffice it to say these experiments render 
it sufficiently ebvious that organic living bodies con- 

surround us in close apartments, and particu- 
larly that animal matter, under certain circumstances, 
is ikewise diffused through such atmospheres. They 





fail to point out any matter capable of communi- | gra 
cating che 


olera from one individual to another through 
the medium of the air, and, therefore, are so far 
important to the public; but they show that foreign 
animal matter injurious to health may speedily be 
concentrated in certain localities which will undoubt- 
edly assist in the production and propagation of disease 
in conjunction with meteorological conditions. — 

Sr. Pancras AND MsRryYLEBONE PREVENTIVE 
anp Rerormatory InstituTIoN.—The foundation 
stone of a building, intended as a Preventive and 
Reformatory Institution for the parishes of St. 
Pancras and Marylebone, was laid last week, by Lord 
Robert Grosvenor. The intended institution is to be 
erected in the rear of the premises in the New-road, 
near Gower-street, temporarily occupied for the same 
object, and it is to be constructed from designs fur- 
nished by Mr. A. J. Baker, architect. The building 
will cost 850/. of which but 450/. are as yet sub- 

Be. Founpine.—Awhile since you did me the 
honour to insert a brief statement of the geometrical 
mode of dializing the twelve hours’ lapse. I have 
purposed to bring to your notice the mode of belling 
the hours’ knells so as greatly to increase the proba- 
bility of ascertaining throughout the circle of reso- 
nancy what is struck, though but part be heard. At 

t I am wishfal to put a little question anent 
-casting, as the art seems to be rather asleep 
among us. Witness the continental trip of Sir C. 
Barry and Professor Wheatstone to arrive at know- 
ledge thereon. Sir, there are good peals in this 
country : let them be examined: let their propor- 
tionate capacity from note to note throughout each 
peal be ascertained ; and then let the comparison of 
contents of peal with peal be made,—and I venture to 
posticate that this aérial music will be found true 

to itself in the requisite tumuluses of atmosphere 
wherewith the tremor of tl metal plays being found 
correlative in all true sounding pea’s of bells; and 
that observance of those diatonic capacities in mould- 
ing the bell-cores, and rigid precaution that for the 
same peal a holo-amalgam be cast, will go far to 
ensure having a set needing little chiselling —W. W. 

Retic or Antiquity.—A Roman sudatory was 
discovered lately on the Castle-hill, at Lincoln, about 
3 feet below the surface. It was composed of five 
arches, springing from different basements, and cun- 
joining in the centre. The flue was discovered near 
the base of one of the arches. After a drawing had 
been taken, the entire relic was destroyed. 

Scarcrry or Lasour 1n WaiEs.—Owing to 
railway, dock, and other extensions in South Wales, 
says the Bristol Mirror, the labour market is very 
inefficiently supplied. During the summer, wages 
have been exceedingly high, and at the present are 
from 25 to 80 per cent. above ordinary prices. In 
Pembrokeshire, where the contractors for the Go- 
vernmenut works now in progress take on all the 
hands they can get, common labourers are realizing 
_ 8s. 6d. while blacksmiths range from 5s. to 6s. a 
day. The wages of the men employed in the con- 
struction of the Briton Ferry Docks, have been in- 
creased to 3s. 4d. solely from difficulty in securing a 
sufficient number of hands. In the hill and colliery 
districts no man need be out of employment, for good 
workmen readily find occupation. 

Tron Piats-curtine Macuine.—A new machine 
for cutting iron plates has been made in the yard of 
Mr. Caldwell, engineer, Glasgow. It weighs between 
six and seven tons. The action of cutting the plates 
is said to be exceedingly simple. The machine can 
cut plates varying in thickness from §ths of an inch 
to the thinnest made, and 7} feet in length. One of 
the blades is stationary, the other circular, and fixed 
to a wheel and pinion, and can be driven either by the 
hand or by any other power. It is expected to super- 
sede the present tedious method of boring and chip- 
ping the edges of plates used in ship-building, as it 
can cut the plates at any angle, and with a straight 
edge. The invention is American, but the patent, it 
is said, has already been secured for Britain. There 
is a machine of this kind in operation in one of the 
Government dockyards. 

Drarnace or Oxrorp.—It may be of some public 
utility to point out, through the medium of your 
journal, the necessity which exists for applying an 
efficient system of drainage to the university and city 
of Oxford; and that, notwithstandiog the large re- 
sources of the university, and the great amount of 1ll- 
ness prevalent here during last year, this desideratum 
still remains in abeyance —Hyrcr. 
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Proposep Cemetery at IsLewortu.—It is 
proposed to establish a cemetery at Park-hill, near 
Isleworth, under the new Act affording limited 
liability. The lands, extending to about fifty acres, 
can be obtained, it appears, by the directors at a 
price which, according to estimate and plans, will 
admit of their being drained, enclosed, and fully com- 
pleted, with cha and every proper convenience, 
for a sum under 50,000/. the soil being sand and 
vel. The capital of the Company is fixed at 
50,0007. in 10/. shares, with a deposit of 2/. per 
share. Each original holder of twenty shares and 
upwards, is to have right to free space for a vault, 
and each holder of not less than five shares to space 
for one free grave. Sheriff Rose is one of the trus- 
tees, and Alderman Wire one of the directors. 

BrrkenaeaD Dock Works.—At a recent meeting 
of the Liverpool Dock Committee, a report from 
Mr. J. B. Hartley was read, which stated that he 
proposed to construct, in the first instance, an open 
basin of about 4} acres area; and opening from this 
in the line of its direction, three locks of the various 
widths of 50 feet, 28 feet, and 80 feet. The entrance- 
locks are intended to open into an intermediate dock 
of about 84 acres area. Between this dock and the 
pool there will be a 50-feet and a 28-feet lock of 
similar size to those opening from the river, and a 
passage 80 feet in width. The report enters into 
various details for providing accommodation and 
carrying out the works. The design provides a 
double river eutrance, having openings 70 feet and 
60 feet in width, giving access to a half-tide basin 
54 acres in area: from this open two docks of a long 
and narrow character, of the respective areas of 64 
and 72 acres; the former, or north dock, being 
distinct in itself, the latter joining to and forming an 
enlargement of the present Egerton Dock. In con- 
nection with this half-tide basin, Mr. Hartley has laid 
down the design for four graving docks. He estimated 
that the cost of the works for the No. 1 plan, sub- 
mitted by him, would be 1,055,000/. and for the 
No. 2 plan to 1,078,000/. The consideration of the 
report and plans was referred to the Works Sub- 
committee. 

Cuarist Cuurcy, Nortu Brixton.—This church 
was consecrated last week. Under the directions of 
Mr. V. Arnold, the whole work has been carried out 
by Messrs. Haward and Nixon, of Lambeth. The 
ceiling is decorated with white and gold, and the gal- 
leries are supported by iron pillars in imitation of 
marble. Over the altar are three stained-glass win- 
dows, painted by Messrs. Gibbs, of the New-road. 

Sr. Paut’s CatHepraL.— Upon attending St. 
Paul’s Cathedral on Monday, I was struck with the 
present unsightly appearance of the west side of its 
fine organ. An alteration has been made in the organ- 
gallery, supported by eight marble columns : the front 
facing the west, with Latin inscription upon it, has 
been taken down, and the present unsightly work 
put up to enable the organist to play on that side.—P. 

Tue Iron Trape.—At the quarterly meetings, 
held at Wolverhampton, Birmingham, Stourbridge, 
and Dudley, attempts were made to force up the 
nominal prices the threatened 40s. a ton, but no 
further advance than the 20s. already agreed to was 

ised 


THe WarrecuareL, Competition.—The extra- 
ordinary advertisement inserted by the Whitechapel 
Board was responded to by a certain number of appli- 
cants, who must have felt themselves in a very wrong 
position when waiting to be called in to “bid.” It 
appears that six have been selected to be treated with 
by the guardians. 

BirmincHaM ARcuHiTecturAL Socrety.— The 

session of the Birmingham Architectural Society was 
opened last week, by an address from the president, 
Mr. J. W. Hornblower, in which he traced the origin, 
progress, and usefulness of kindred societies on the 
Continent. Allusion was also made in the address to 
the position of the Birmingham Society, on the 
success and prospects of which the president congra- 
tulated the members. Mr. John H. Chamberlain, 
architect, was elected a Fellow. The secretary, Mr. 
J. R. Botham, made a very favourable report of the 
financial position of the society. 
WuHo WILL ExPLaIN?—Tenders for constructing 
the roads on the Temperance Permanent Land and 
Building Society’s estate, at Stratford, Essex; Mr. 
William Ellison, surveyor :— 





Ce ae £1,017 0 0 
CD, PAAR icceesecsns 650 0 0 
MIA Sha nest nessce 550 0 0 
King and Mills......... 475 0 0 
OMENS os Stiacasscee cee 458 10 0 
ey, 426 0 0 
Jas. Stemp ............ 825 15 0 
BE. Haghes............... 815 10 0 
G. Rogers.............. , Oo 8 
J. Manning ............ 274 10 0 
W. Davis (accepted) 245 0 0 

See oeotereee 230 0 Q 
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Smoxe rrom Iron Works anv Brick Ovens, 
a reply Se the <paragsapht “tines: Meaied: eaten 
three or four patentees have written to Us, simply 
undertaking to consume the smoke in such cases, if 
employed. One adds that he has “erected aboy 
fifty brick ovens within the last few years, in all of 
which the smoke can be thoroughly consumed,” 

SrainepD Giass at AL Saints’ Cuurcn, Key. 
SINGTON-PARK.— We should have mentioned that the 
glass in this church (illustrated last week), and which 
has a feature of novelty, was executed by Lavers, of 
Southampton-street, Strand, from the designs of the 
architect. 

Srreet Prrcnine:—The Bristol Times describes 
method of street pitching proposed by a Mr. Hoskings, 
and which consists of iron framework, diamonded 
and cast in square yards, to be so set in the streets, 
The diamond-shaped hollows between the bars (the 
bars to be about 6 inches deep, half-inch thick at 
and about three-quarters at bottom, the better to 
in the ground), he proposes to be filled up either with 
concrete or blocks of wood, about 44 inches 
this being the space between the bars, which, by bei 
preees, are intended thus to — & secure footi 

or horses. The expense of laying this pitchj 
would be about 2/, tae square viek , — 

Patent Bricxs.—A form of bricks for drainage, 
sewering, culverts, and other purposes, has been 
patented, which, instead of showing a plain surface 
on each joint, presents a small goggle, or toothing, 
upon each bed, which butts upon the actual joint, 
and thus, by covering the joint itself, the interstice is 
met by a resisting face. In circular work, either for 
shafts or sewers, the joints are radiated upon the 
same principle. The patent is taken out by Mr, 
Samuel Monk, Engineer, Smethwick. 

New Pian oF HEREFORD.—We are told that a 
plan of Hereford has been made by Mr. Curley, of 
that city, and that it is “ the only plan of a town for 
which an independent trigonometrieal survey, com- 
puted from the meridian, has been made by any civil 
engineer.” A base line was measured on the meadow 
opposite the Bishop’s Palace, on the south side of the 
river, that being a place well adapted for this purpose 
from the evenness of the ground. From the extreme 
ends of this base angles were taken, with a theodolite, 
to all prominent and well-defined objects on the 
opposite side of the river, such as church steeples, 
weather-cocks, station poles placed at certain places, 
&c. The theodolite was then removed to all accessi- 
ble stations on the opposite side of the river, and 
angles taken to all the former objects, and also to 
new stations, and bolts placed in the streets; this 
operation being repeated from every station in the 
streets, &c. The whole area to be surveyed was by 
this means triangulated, and the distance from one 
object to another computed without any actual mea- 
surement except the base line already alluded to, 
There were still several stations in the streets that 
could not be observed, in consequence of buildings 
intervening: these stations had to be computed, and 
their respective positions determined by “ traverse,” 
an operation which was performed by running & 
working meridian from St. Nicholas’s-square across 
Wye-bridge to Blackmarston. Its position was de- 
termined from the base line. From this meridian 
the traverse commenced, and from every station that 
had to be traversed, a round of angles was taken to all the 
visible objects that had been fixed trigonometrically. 








TENDERS 


For warehouse and dwelling, in Little Carter-lane, City, 
for Mr. William Edwards. Mr. Horace Jones, archi 
Quantities furnished by Mr. Reddall 














ON... £2,030 0 
Ashby and Son........ccccssssessesses 1,998 0 
Gammon 1,992 0 
Mansfield and Son ........sc0.ss000 1,980 0 
Johnson ...... 1,973 18 
Ashby and Horner ............c0000 1,950 0 
Scott and Cornwall...... 1,944 9 
Lawrence and Sons 1,942 : 


Pritchard and Son (accepted)... 1,881 
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For six houses, in Walter-street, Stepney, the 
Green Dragon. Mr. Robert J. Brede, architect: 
Freeman (Bow)  ......ssssesessessees £1,490 0 
G. F. Moore 1,399 0 
all 1,392 0 
WRNGURE  cnccccssiconccvese inl esbinen 1,380 0 
8. Denton 1,369 0 
Milverton 1,212 0 
Morgan 1,152 0 
S. GOGMMEN .)....cocvcorseseccobenses 1,138 0 
N. BR. Stevens 2... .cccccccsereeeeees « 1,125 0 
Simmonds 1,095 0 
usins 1,050 0 
For erecti ial schools and master’s house, for 
the parish of t. Barnabas, Homerton, Middlesex. Mr. 
Edmeston, architect. Quantities not supplied :— 
Schools. oe Total. 
Norri £1,007 | £347 | £1,446 
Hnck GURIIOB.  hecersemednreies 1a 270 1,338 
‘ox - — ‘a 
jeane 975 359 1,334 
Perry (accepted) ............++ 977 298 1,073 





































